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TEACHING PATRIOTISM IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


GrorGE WASHINGTON, in his ‘‘ Farewell 
Address’’ to the American people, stated the 
broad purpose of our public schools in these 
words : 

Promote then, as an object of primary impor- 
tance, institutions for the diffusion of knowledge. 
In proportion as the structure of a government 
gives force to public opinion, it is highly essential 
that public opinion should be enlightened. 

Justification for the tremendous and ever- 
increasing cost of our schools is contingent 
upon the effective development of an able, 
robust and enlightened citizenry. The suc- 
eess of public education must be judged in 
terms of the total result. Intelligent and 
patriotic programs in our schools should 
manifest their values in improved conditions 
in our communities, in civie action and in 
higher ideals of cooperation and service. 

If each successive generation of American 
youth is equipped mentally, morally and 
socially to meet and solve the fundamental 
problems of its generation in a changing 
world, then, and only then, ean public edu- 
cation be said to be successful. 

Our schools must be patriotic. This is 
their honest mission. They have been estab- 
lished and are now maintained with this 
definite responsibility. Every teacher who 
enters a classroom is given the task of mak- 
ing a contribution toward the general pur- 
pose. It is an opportunity to assist in 


strengthening and expanding the national 
attitude of youth toward a loyal apprecia- 
tion of American customs and _ traditions, 
in fostering the natural inclination of chil- 
dren to love their country and to lead young 
people into an understanding of the com- 
plexities of modern life. 

Our schools must contribute more than 
attitudes and understanding, basic and im- 
portant as they are. We must set up a wide 
variety of activities which will stimulate and 
challenge participation by youth in the 
active solving, in a democratic manner, of 
civic and other problems of their environ- 
ment. We must equip youth with practical 
habits of good citizenship in a democratic 
world of their own. 

There is no real controversy as to what 
There 


may be controversial issues involved in an 


constitutes patriotism for our youth. 


academic sense, but of its broad and ultimate 
aspects, there can be no intelligent question. 
The following are considered fundamental 
characteristics of patriotism affecting youth: 

(1) It is a sense of loyalty to American ideals 
and purposes. 

(2) It is the logical outgrowth of good citizen- 
ship. 

(3) It is a habit of mind and action, not a 
parade ground for hysteria. 

(4) It is basic and universal, contemplating the 
future and present along with the past. 

(5) It implies alike a belief in individual rights 
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and a negation of individual interests for the com- 


mon good. 

(6) It recognizes both the obligations and the 
privileges of citizenship. 

(7) It obligates youth to individual responsibil- 
ity and individual worth-whileness for the benefit 


of the community. 
(8) Its highest moral implication is found in the 


code of the good neighbor. 


The purpose of our schools to-day, as in 
the time of Washington, is to produce an 
enlightened citizenship as the broad, sound, 
underlying basis of our civic, economic and 


political life, local and national. This pur- 


pose does not provide any basis, either in 


subject-matter or method, for the indoe- 
trination of an ephemeral or prejudiced type 
of group loyalty. The obligation of the 
schools is not derived from any species of 
bigotry or partisanship. 

The public school has long been a common 
ground on which many kinds of divergent 
and opposing factions can meet in an atmos- 
phere of tolerance for opposing view-points, 
and all together work for a common end. 

The most valuable subject-matter avail- 
able is to be found in the large body of 
material, activities and procedures which is 
not of a controversial nature. It is that 
which has become for Americans a common 
heritage. Our courses of study are rich in 
elements which inspire lasting pride and 
loyalty. There is no need to consume valu- 
able pupil hours upon programs set up by 
proponents of controversial or partisan 
issues. 

Patriotism is best taught when it is de- 
rived from some activity which is vital and 
meaningful to youth. To be effective it must 


functioning thing—not merely an 
Its highest values are personal 
and real. Youth will learn best the demo- 
cratic way of life by living that life in his 


Habitual respect for ma- 


be a 
abstraction. 


own community. 
jority rule, fair play between opposing 
issues, respect for the noblest elements in 
our history, loyalty to the constitution of 


our country, the development of the habit 
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of independent opinion—all of these ¢hay. 
acteristics of everyday life in a democratic 
community can best be cultivated by pro. 
viding daily opportunities for young people 
to participate in activities which 
patriotic ideals may be derived. Projects. 
activities and programs assist in creating 


from 


an atmosphere of helpful and_ inspiring 
cooperation. These elements to a larve 
extent, should constitute the daily life 
the school and make real the problems to 
solved in the school community. 

There is abundant occasion for patriotic 
service and expression in the many activities 
of daily class work. Young people lear 
work together in committees and groups of 
various kinds. There is the steady give and 
take of ideas which breeds consideration for 
the view-point of others. 

In Chicago schools, the day is opened by 
patriotic exercises, including the salute to 
the flag, the pledge of allegiance and the 
singing of the national anthem in which all 
participate. All assembly programs, both 
in the local school and in city wide events, 
feature these same patriotic elements. 

General group activities and projects in 
all schools include the following: 

(1) Holiday observances. 

(2) Class activities in social studies. 

(3) Contests of a patriotic character. 

(4) Forums, clubs and class or school projects. 

(5) Civie and patriotie assemblies. 


City-wide observance of Armistice day, 
the anniversaries of Washington and Lin- 
coln, Memorial day and Independence day 
are all emphasized in school assemblies with 
appropriate programs conducted by pupils, 
often with the cooperation of local civic and 
service groups. 

Other activities of this nature include thie 
celebration of Columbus day, Illinois day, 
Constitution day and Flag day. Projects 
connected with these assemblies serve to en- 
phasize and utilize the many traditions asso- 
ciated with such observance. To this list 
should be added participation, also on a city- 
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wide basis, in activities, pertaining to Thrift 
week and Youth week and a unique ob- 
servance of Clean-up—Paint-up—Plant-up 


week in the spring. 

Clean-up week enlists the active general 
participation of all schools, both elementary 
and high, and includes the entire student 


lie 
bode ». 


In this project numerous civic 
activities are developed by our young 
people, who themselves organize, plan and 
perform all activities under the sponsorship 
of teachers and representatives of local 
civic organizations. These activities afford 
opportunity for developing a functioning 
concept of civie duty. Young people learn 
to work with others, to plan together and to 
solve actual and often important neighbor- 
hood and school problems. The school thus 
affords a laboratory of experience for all 
pupils in the art of living in a democracy 
and an effective training ground for the 
development of leadership. Pupils cooper- 
ate freely and enthusiastically with civic 
organizations, ineluding the Chamber of 
Commeree, Kiwanis clubs, the American 
Legion and other service organizations. 

In the past few years, a curriculum has 
been developed to give both a factual back- 
ground of American life and an understand- 
ing of current problems, as well as practical 
and meaningful experience in problem solv- 
ing. The course of study in social studies 
is designed to lead the pupil in thought and 
from kindergarten through high 
school to a constantly increasing awareness 
of his responsibilities as a citizen. 

In the primary grades, the child’s interest 
is directed to community life in the school, 
the home, the neighborhood, the parks of 
his community, the library of his neighbor- 
hood, the post-office and the farm, which is 
the souree of much of his food. In the 
fourth grade, the study of Indians, pioneers 
and the early settlers of the West give an 
enthusiastie introduction to fundamental 
American tradition. In the fifth grade, the 
program develops first an interest and 


action 
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knowledge of early activities in the Chicago 
region and then broadens to the study of 
explorations in other sections, including 
early explorations and discoveries as a basis 
for an understanding of colonial life and 
times. 
is extended to include European _back- 
The study of geography is an 


In the sixth grade, the background 


grounds. 
essential part of the work in the early years. 
It provides first a picture of the local home 
region and then other home regions of the 
world. A national picture is developed by 
the study of United States geography. 
Through it, pupils derive an appreciation 
for the importance and size of their country. 
They learn that it is natural for one part of 
the country to have problems different from 
those in other sections, and that there are 
natural reasons for differences. 
led to understand the value of cooperation 
in solving problems, as for example, in the 
conservation of our natural resources and 
in the development of the various means of 
transportation. They come to see how life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, justice 
and the general welfare of all are related to 
a common understanding and cooperation 
among all citizens. 

In the seventh and eighth grades, the 
course is centered about the study of the 
general facts of American history, including 
the constitution, its history and its various 
provisions for government in a democracy. 
This is required of all pupils. 

The high-school curriculum in_ social 
studies broadens the field to include history 
of ancient peoples, world history and mod- 
ern European history, all of which tend to 
give that breadth of view necessary for the 
understanding of the many complex issues 
of modern peoples. However, the emphasis 
upon American government, local, state and 
national is made definite and comprehensive. 
American history, including the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, is a course re- 
quired for two semesters in all Chicago high 
schools. In addition, one semester of civics 


Pupils are 
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is also required of all pupils and serves to 


introduce them to the many phases of 


American life. 
Many opportunities are provided by Chi- 


cago high schools for meaningful participa- 
tion in activities connected with life in the 
community. For Steinmetz 
High School during the past year the local 


history club has made a study of pioneer 


example, at 


activities in the neighborhood of the school. 
Members of the club, numbering eighty-five 
pupils, have been organized for three semes- 
the and 


original 


ters for purpose of discovering 


tabulating historical material of 
that community. the Chi- 


cago Historical Society Library and various 


Members visit 


other libraries in the city where they browse 


through old books, and pam- 


phlets in an effort to find items of impor- 
They utilize holidays to visit and 


newspapers 


tance. 
photograph landmarks and to interview old 
residents, 

Similar 
schools and serve to build a pride and loy- 


organizations exist in all high 
alty in the local community as well as a 
sense of the interdependence of the past, 
present and future in civie life. 

In Tuley High School, a class in modern 
history recently concluded its study of the 
World War with a day of personal experi- 
ences. The contributions of the pupils were 
of two kinds, anecdotes told by their parents 
concerning war times, and an exhibit of 
brought from their 


articles of interest 


homes. One girl brought her father’s eol- 
lection of 


those of the declaration of war, America’s 


newspaper headlines including 


entrance, the armistice and other important 
events. Another presented a collection of 
buttons given for subscriptions to the Red 
Cross, French war orphans, blind veterans 
and others, including identification disks 
and posters advertising Liberty bonds. 
Important as the work of classes in social 
studies may be, the teaching of a body of 
objective facts, alone, is not effective in pre- 
paring the young citizen of to-morrow. 
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Theoretical concepts must be supplemented 
and assimilated in the practice of citizep. 
ship. Pupils must be given actual experi- 
ence in operating for themselves the machin. 
ery of citizenship in a community of their 
own. Toward this end, the program in (hj. 
cago embodies for every school an organized 
pupil government, set up for active partici. 
pation of all pupils. Nor is this activity 
organized as a practice game without specific 
To it has been 


allocated participation in solving a number 


functional responsibility. 


of problems concerned with the daily activi- 
ties of school life. These problems include 
the all-important items of child safety, care 
of health and sanitation, playground eon- 
duet, prevention of glass breakage, assist- 
ance in preventing litter on the premises, 
care of school lawns and gardens, leadership 
in patriotic observances and the effective 
development of good citizenship morale in 
the school. 

The standard form of government gen- 
erally followed is that of a city. 
prepare a constitution for each school goy- 


Pupils 


ernment organization modeled generally 
upon the charter of the city of Chicago. 
Various rooms constitute precincts and are 
grouped, by floors or otherwise, into wards. 
Officers, including a mayor, aldermen, city 
clerk, and others are selected by popular 
election administered by pupils. Forms of 
organization are found in most 
schools. The various activities are spon- 
sored by interested teachers who find in 
them a most practical means of inculcating 
ideals of loyalty, fairness and honesty and 
habits of responsibility. 

Elections begin by petition of pupils for 
candidates of their own choosing. These 
petitions are passed upon by a committee 
appointed by the school city council. Any 
pupil is eligible to submit petitions for office. 
Following the approval of petitions, cam- 
paigns are conducted by the respective can- 
didates, who are generally given an oppor- 
tunity to appear before all pupils in ar 


party 
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assembly before the primary election is held. 
After the primaries, run-off elections are 
often necessary in preparation for the final 


Pupils conduct the elections, pre- 


election. 


pare polling lists, man the polls, tally the 


The follow- 
ing excerpt is the report of an election sub- 


votes and announce the results. 


mitted by the principal in one of our schools 
during the past year, describing typical pro- 
cedure : 

The assembly held on Thursday, November 3, 
for the purpose of administering oaths of office to 
the elected officers of the pupil city of this school, 
was inspiring and interesting to all of us who look 
to education as the hope of democracy. 

No coercion or influence by principal or teachers 
was exerted in any attempt to control the elections. 
Nomination was by petition. An interesting thing 
about the election results is that all the boys and 
girls elected are above the average for the school in 
character, conduct, appearance and intelligence. 

Another interesting point in connection with the 
assembly was the serious attitude with which the 
citizenry (pupils of grades seven and eight) re- 
garded the procedure of inducting their officers into 
fice. There was no evidence that poor losers were 
present. There was every evidence that every school 
citizen intended to show a properly courteous atti- 
tude toward the new officers. 

So long as we can have this sort of result there 
is no danger that the American form of government 
will be destroyed. 


Pupil participation in government does 
not consist merely in the election of pupils 
to office and activities incident thereto. 
Under the program in effect, pupils, by this 
means, are given definite responsibility in a 
number of important matters. 

Our program to reduce glass breakage, 
initiated in the fall of 1937, is a significant 
example of real and substantial value which 
can become a direct result of training for 
civic service. Principals of all schools were 
requested to set up in their schools a plan 
to enlist the assistance of pupils in an 
endeavor to reduce the cost of this item of 
annual repairs in the budget. The activity 
was made a part of the pupil government 
program and has been the means of building 
new morale. Reports received show sub- 
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stantial and increasing reduction in this 
item. Here also, committees of pupils have 
been incorporated in the pupil government 
plan and given the responsibility of working 
out for themselves methods of solving the 
problem. The following figures compiled by 
Mr. John Howatt, chief engineer for the 
board of education, indicate the results of 
the program : 


Number of panes 
broken 
48,089 
48,108 
36,461 


Year 
1936 
1937 
1938 

It will be noted that in 1938, the first year 
the program became effective, the number of 
panes of glass broken was reduced by 11,647 
panes, or 24.29 per cent. It is highly pos- 
sible that the program has justified itself 
even more validly as a means of improving 
the general attitude of pupils, toward a 
quickened public spirit. 

The care of school lawns has been accen- 
tuated in a eity-wide ‘‘Save-the-Lawn’’ 
movement sponsored by the Chicago Parks 
administration. This program has enlisted 
the aid of pupil groups, along with local 
civic and improvement organizations and 
is doing much to develop pride of children 
in the appearance and condition of the 
school building, and also of its grounds. 
The program this year includes participa- 
tion by sixty-three elementary school and 
nine high-school groups. Committees of 
pupils serve as lawn guards during holiday 
and vacation periods. Prizes are awarded 
to schools with the best lawns, and awards 
are made to pupils who participate. Arbor 
day and other occasions are utilized for 
ceremonial planting of shrubs, flowers and 
trees by pupils. 

Pupil safety constitutes another school 
problem utilized for practical 
training in patriotic citizenship. Each ele- 
mentary school incorporates into its pupil 
government organization a corps of patrol 
boys who perform daily tasks of guarding 
street corners before school and at dismissal. 


which is 
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Selection for this duty is generally held to 
be a recognized honor. Patrol boys perform 
a most valuable service, and in doing so 
acquire a fine habit of leadership and cour- 
tesy, and grow into a spirit of community 
service which is the essence of all patriotic 
conduct. 

Training for patriotic citizenship is sig- 
nificantly exemplified in our schools in the 
Rn. O. T. C., 
seven high schools in accordance with regu- 
lations of the Secretary of War. The total 
enrolment has increased in the past three 
additional 


which is conducted in twenty- 


years by the establishment of 
units and now includes 8,898 young men 
five 


organized under the supervision of 


officers and thirty-four non-commissioned 


officers, all of the regular army. Courses 
of study are prescribed by the War Depart- 


ment and pupils participate in rifle and 
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drill competitions and other appropriate 
events. The entire corps takes part in an 
annual formal review which pupils from al] 
schools are permitted to attend. 

Thus, the program in effect in Chicago 
schools has been designed to provide-a broad 
basis for the teaching of a sound American 
patriotism to our youth, and to give them 
competent ability to assume the responsibili- 
ties which await them. 

It is our mission to lead youth into an 
intelligent and patriotic attitude and to 
develop in them abilities and habits which 
will render them enlightened and effective 
citizens in a democratic community. This 
constitutes the common obligation which 
rests upon all of our schools—a solemn obli- 
gation to the nation which, from the begin- 
ning, has instituted and developed unparal- 
leled facilities for public education. 


MUST THE STATES CHOOSE BETWEEN SCHOOLS 
FOR YOUTH AND PENSIONS FOR THE AGED?’ 


By EMIL L. LARSON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


SEVERAL years ago (1932) the writer had 
bulletin on school 
In dis- 
increases in all types 


occasion to prepare a 


finance in the state of Arizona. 
cussing the causes of 
of governmental expenditures the major 
reasons for such increases were stated to 
be: (1) increased population; (2) the de- 
creased purchasing power of the dollar; 
(3) the inerease in debt service and fixed 
obligations of all kinds; (4) the demand 
on the part of the people for more services 
from the government. These reasons are 
not necessarily given in order of relative 
The last two, the fixed obli- 
gations and the demand for more and more 
the 


cially prominent even to-day. 


importance. 


services from government, are espe- 


title at a sectional 


A. at San Francisco, July 5, 


1 Presented under another 
meeting of the N. E. 


1939, 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


In discussing the question, ‘‘Must the 
states choose between schools for children 
and pensions for the aged?’’ it would 
appear that there is an implied choice 
between two types of governmental service 
—edueation of the young on the theory 
that they might contribute to the welfare 
of the state and care of the aged on the 
theory that they have already made defl- 
nite contributions to society, and the social 
group must see that they spend their de- 
elining years in comparative comfort in 
their own homes rather than in public 
almshouses as was the practice a few shirt 
years ago. There is a further implication 
that there is necessarily competition be- 
tween these two services and that it may 
be possible to provide one or the other but 
not both. 

Another alternative, not often discussed, 
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4 possible choice between schools and im- 
We have come to accept 


proved highways. 
h ohways as a matter of course and yet in 
e states the expenditures for this one 
rival or even surpass the expenditures 
For the nation at large, total 
way expenditures exceed one billion 


‘or schools. 


is. Expenditures for public elemen- 

y and secondary schools are about twice 
this amount. It may be that two conditions 
nfluence and determine this attitude of ac- 

epting highways as a necessity, namely, the 

financing of this service by means of the 
motor fuels tax and the provision for large 
amounts of Federal funds. 

The State of Arizona may be used as an 
illustration of the idea just discussed. Dur- 
ing the fiseal year 1937-1938 there was 
raised and expended for highways, schools 
and old age pensions amounts as follows: 

Highways $ 8,500,000 
12,892,000 

1,491,139 (1938-39 

$2,169,857) 


Schools 


Old Age Pensions 


Of the state expenditures (counties addi- 
tional) for highways, revenues came from 


these sourees: 


Motor fuel tax 
Federal government 


$3,037,294 
2,366,621 
1,108,164 
166,126 
1,301,697 
$7,979,902 


Licenses and fees 

Common earrier tax 

Motor fuel tax—counties 
Total 


The county property tax for highways 
brought in an additional $364,964, which 
accounts for a total of $8,344,866. It is 
readily apparent on critical observation that 
a large number of people are concerned only 
with those taxes which they are most con- 
scious of because they are forcibly called to 
their attention once or twice a year—the 
property and, possibly, their income taxes. 
This idea will be treated more fully a little 
later in this paper. 

Contrary to rather common belief, old age 
pensions are not entirely new. In 1935 
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there were thirty-five states and territories 
(thirty-three excluding Alaska and Hawaii) 
with provisions for old age pensions. The 
legislation providing such pensions (assis- 
tance, rather) was enacted at the dates 
shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


Cumulative 
total 


Number of 
states 

Alaska) 

Montana) 


_ 
VIDIO ClO BOR hoe ee 


1935 


Of the thirty states with old age pension 
plans in use in 1934, twenty-four made it 
mandatory to provide for old age pensions, 
while in six it was optional to provide old 
age pensions or to omit such pension pay- 
ments if desired. Thus, by 1934 approxi- 
mately half of the state legislatures had 
made it mandatory to provide some finan- 
cial assistance for the aged citizens. 

Such provisions, however, were not as 
complete as might appear, as pension mea- 
sures, to be successful, must outline a good 
plan of financing. Six of the states pro- 
vided for the financing of old age pensions 
entirely by the state. Eleven provided that 
the state should pay a part of the cost, the 
proportion of the total expense borne by the 
state ranging from one third to three 
fourths. The remainder of the cost was 
charged against the counties, and, in some 
In thirteen states 
the counties were responsible for the entire 


cases, cities and towns. 


task of financing old age pensions. 

Various means were used to provide reve- 
nue for the financing of the old age pensions 
in existence in the various states in 1934. 
Approximately three fourths of the states 
depended on general appropriations, which 
of course meant that the money needed was 
raised by general taxation. Three states 
raised the money for financing old age pen- 
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sions by means of a state or county poll tax, 
two had poor taxes, one a liquor tax alone 
and one used both a poll and a liquor tax. 
The age which the recipient of an old age 
pension should have reached was sixty-five 
in fourteen states, seventy in fourteen states 
In Alaska the 
pensions was set at 


and sixty-eight in one state. 


age for eligibility for 
men and sixty for women. 

In August of 1935 the Federal govern- 
ment enacted the Social Security 
Bill.- As first set up the bill provided for 
aid to the various states for seven activities 
as follows (1935-36) 


sixty-five for 


into law 


Old age 
Aid to dependent children 
Aid to the blind 
Maternal and child health 
Crippled children 

Child welfare 

Public health 

Vocational 


$49,7 
24,750,000 
3,000,000 
3,800,000 


assistance 50,000 


2,850,000 
,500,000 
8,000,000 
841,000 


$94,491,000 


rehabilitation 


Total 


In addition to these amounts there was 
appropriated $4,000,000 for 1935-36 and 
$49,000,000 for each subsequent fiscal year 
to aid the states in administering their un- 
employment insurance laws. Old age retire- 
ment for non-needy aged was also planned 
for. In more recent years the amounts of 
Federal aid for old age pensions have been 
increased. 

We are primarily concerned here with 
only the old age the Social 
Security Act. Until 1940, the 


states may make pensioners of their citizens 


provisions of 
January, 
seventy. 


at either sixty-five or 


After that time the state law must provide 


age age 


an age limit of not over sixty-five 
The Federal government will pay not to 
exceed fifty per cent. of the total contribu- 


However, 


vears. 


tion to needy aged pensioners. 


on monthly payments in excess of thirty 
dollars, the maximum Federal contribution 
is fifteen dollars. 

A number of cogent reasons were adduced 
in support of the old age pension provisions 
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of the Social Security Act. The number of 
aged persons in our population continues to 
Past data and estimates of the 
future situation with regard to the numbe 

age are 


increase. 


over sixty-five years of 


Table 2. 


given n 


TABLE 2* 


Per cent 
of total 
populatio ) 


Number 
over 65 


Total 


— population 


1860 
1870 
18SO 15 
6: 
9 


840,000 
,154,000 
»723,000 
2,424,000 
oo 000 
158,000 
940. 000 
3,634,000 
500. 000 ,311,000 
100,000 0,863,000 

0 

0 


1890 
1900 
1910 ¢ 
1920 
1930 
1940 


6: 
75,$ 195,000 
9 
0 
y 
3 
1950 4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 


2,000 


aS 
5. 
22, 
2, 
L 


1960 
1970 
1980 
1990 
2000 


6,000,000 590,000 
9,000,000 66,000 
0,000,000 01,000 
1,000,000 ,102,000 
1,000,000 9,338,000 


* Supplement to Report of Committee on Economi 
Security, Government Printing Office, (1935), p. 12 


From 1900 to 1940, the number of people 
sixty-five years of age has increased from 
3,089,006 to 8,311,000 while the proportion 
which this group is of the total population 
has increased from 4.1 to 6.2 per cent. By 
1950 the total number in this aged group, 
as estimated, will be 10,863,000 and the pro- 
portion will be 7.7 per cent. By 1960 the 
number over sixty-five will be 13,590,000 
and the proportion will be 9.3 per cent. 
These data are sufficient to indicate that the 
old age will become 
prominent. 
probably become more and more interested 


group increasingly 


As we advance in years we will 


in measures designed to care for those of 
this age. 

Every state and territory now has an old 
age pension or assistance law which has been 
approved by the Social Security Board. By 
May of 1938 there were 1,686,000 persons 
who were being aided in this manner. As 
old age pension plans have primarily been 
designed to help the needy aged, this num- 
ber of pensioners represents one fifth (21.6 
per cent.) of the group of age sixty-five and 
over. The per cent. of the population of 
this age group receiving aid varies from 7.1 
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i» New Hampshire to 59.8 in Oklahoma. 
The southwestern and the mountain states 
have the greater proportion of needy aged, 
as shown by pension rolls. (See Paul 
Douglas, ‘‘Social Security in The United 
States,’’ p. 359 ff.) 

Proposals to pay pensions of $30 to $200 
per month, such as have been advocated by 
Dr. Townsend, people in Colorado, and cer- 
tain groups in California and Texas would 
increase the number of pensioners to five 
times the present number. In passing, it 
should be mentioned that the present pub- 
lie assistance grants per month range from 
$4.52 in Mississippi to $39.61 in Colorado, 
the average for the nation (1937) being 
$19.46. The total expenditures for old age 
pensions in 1938 were approximately $400,- 
000,000. The expenditures for this purpose 
range from one fifth to one fourth of the 
expenditures for education. The expendi- 
tures for pensions in 1937 were from twelve 
to fifteen times what they were in 1934. 

The people of America are inclined to do 
things on a large seale. At times there is 
a failure to consider essential facts. Not 
long ago, the legislature of Florida was giv- 
ing rather serious consideration to the 
Townsend plan. At that time it was re- 
ported that Dr. Townsend was opposed to 
the adoption of his plan by any one state 
and that he favored its adoption as a nation- 
wide measure. While your writer may be 
wrong, he feels that honest and careful ex- 
perimentation in smaller areas is essential 
before measures of such great importance 
and of such questionable soundness from 
the standpoint of financing be adopted for 
the nation as a whole. While we are cog- 
nizant of the essential difficulties introduced 
by migration and a new plan of providing 
necessary revenues, the validity of any de- 
fensible new old age pension system might 
well be established by some form of limited 
experimentation as is here proposed. 

The writer has sketched briefly the devel- 
opment of pension plans in America and 


has indicated the magnitude of the task of 
supporting the pension plans which are now 
in existence. At this point it would be well 
to call attention to two items which influence 
the support of public enterprises, especially 
schools. 

Fized obligations which must be met year 
after year contribute to the fixity and in- 
flexibility of the tax rate. Capital outlay 
whether for highways, buildings or equip- 
ment, must be paid for, either now or in 
the future. If payment must be deferred, 
debt service must be provided for. The 
adoption of old age pensions and other social 
security measures tends to increase the fixed 
obligations that must be cared for. 

In passing, further discussion concerning 
debt service will be in order. During the 
past ten years Federal, state and local gov- 
ernmental agencies have increased their 
bonded debt. From 1928 to 1938 the net 
Federal debt was increased from 17.5 billion 
to 36 billion dollars. The states and the 
local governmental units had a bonded debt 
of nearly 20 billion dollars, 10 billion of 
which was assumed between 1927 and 1936 
(Table 3). 

TABLE 3 


Bond issues of 

states, counties, 

Net Federal debt* school districts 

and special civil 

divisions 
$17,467,600,000 $15,699,000 
16,742,800,000 16,760,000 
15,985,400,000 17,985,000 
16,481,000,000 19,060,000 
19,225,500,000 19,330,000 
21,834,600,000 19,517,000 
24,773,100,000 18,823,000 
27,634,700,000 18,972,000 
31,828,900,000 19,212,000 
34,466,600,000 19,152,010 
35,855,000,000 oe 


* Close of fiscal year. 
** Data for 1938 not available. 


In addition to the bonded debt of the 
Federal government, there is also nearly five 
billions of contingent debt—Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation, Federal Housing 
Administration, Home Owner’s Loan Cor- 
poration and Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. In the case of bonds issued by 
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the states and local political divisions roads, 
streets and bridges were responsible for 23.6 
schools and school buildings 14.0 


per cent. ; 


’ 


per cent.; public improvements 12.5 per 


cent.; water 8.6 per cent.; relief 7.3 per 
cent.; sewers and drainage 6.4 per cent.; 
rapid transit, ferries and canals 5.9 per 
cent.; general buildings 5.6 per cent.; sol- 
diers’ bonus 1.6 per cent. One noteworthy 
fact is that local refunding bond issues dur- 
ing this period totaled almost one and a 
quarter billion dollars ($1,212,888,000), one 
tenth of the total During 
1934, 1935 and 1936, refunding bonds were 
14.5, 29.9, and 34.3 per cent., respectively, 


bonds issued. 


of the local bond issues. 

From 1926 to 1937 the per capita public 
debt in America from $168.56 
Federal and $117.26 state and loeal, a total 
of $285.82 to $281.82 Federal and $148.17 
state and local, or a total of $429.99. If 
such debt be considered as drawing three 


increased 


per cent. interest (average 3.09 per cent.), 
and if such bonds as exist will be redeemed 
over a twenty-year period, it means that 
there must be raised $21.50 per year for 
bond redemption and an average of $6.50 
per year for interest, a net amount each 
$28. In 1936 approximately a 
fourth of all public expenditures in the 


year of 


United States were devoted to debt service 
(26 per cent. of taxes and 22 per cent. of 
all revenues). 

However, there is the danger that, in 
dealing with national figures and averages, 
we may fail to see the effect of debt service 
and other fixed obligations on the finances 
of our individual states and our local gov- 
ernmental the writer’s own 
county (Pima County, Arizona), debt ser- 
vice last year was responsible for almost 40 
(38.73) per cent. of the property tax levy. 
In one school district the bonded debt was 
slightly over $1,300 per pupil. The bonds 
were twenty-year term bonds issued at six 
per cent. For each pupil it became neces- 
sary last year to raise $78 in interest and 


units. In 
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$65 to redeem the principal, a total of $143. 
The current expenditure per pupil in this 
same district (high school) is $117.45 per 
year (1937-38). The same situation wij] 
prevail for a number of years to come. The 
day is already here when it is wot neces. 
sarily to a schoolman’s credit that he has 
been able to ‘‘put over’’ a bond issue. Tax 
education will emphasize the effect of bor- 
rowing on current expenditures and the 
property tax rate. Fixed obligations should 
conceivably, and probably will, make it more 
difficult to finance schools in the future. 
The second element which should receiye 
consideration is the sources of revenu 
which may be and are used to finance schools 
and old age pensions. The May (1939 
issue of the N. E. A. Research Bulletin indi- 
cates that there is a growing tendency to 
decrease the dependence on property tax 
levies and to place more emphasis on income, 
Here 
again it is unsound to generalize as individ- 
ual states may differ in the general sources 
of revenue and of revenue used for schools. 


general sales and special sales taxes. 


The writer’s home state will again be 
taken as an illustration. In common with 
a number of other states Arizona has en- 
acted general sales, income, luxury and 
liquor taxes. It has had the motor fuels tax 
for years. The state appropriates $25 (ap- 
proximately) annually for each pupil in 
average daily attendance; the counties pro- 
vide $25 to $40 per pupil in average daily 
attendance. The local districts contribute 
whatever else is necessary for current expen- 
ditures. The state is actually responsible 
for about thirty per cent. of total current 
expenditures for schools while the counties 
care for some forty to sixty per cent. Tlie 
local district itself takes care of capital out- 
lay and debt service. 

While the state appropriation for common 
schools is determined by the legislature and 
while more than four fifths (82.33 per cent. 
in 1937-38) of the state revenue comes from 
sources other than the property tax, the 
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major portion of the state appropriation 

» education is raised by a property tax. 
Last year education was charged with 54.45 
ner cent. of the state property tax. At the 


In the fourteen counties of the state more 
than half (51.16 per cent.) of their revenue 
came from other sources besides property 
taxes. In one county, for example, the 
situation was as follows: 
$340,341 

632,343 
972,684 


Taxes (property) levied 
Reeeipts from other sources 
Total available 


County school tax money 225,959 


Per cent. school tax is of total county 
tax A 66.4 
Per cent. county school tax is of total 


‘ounty revenue 23.2 


Truly, there is a great deal of difference 
between 66 per cent. and 23 per cent. 
While other examples might be cited, this 
one is probably sufficient to emphasize the 
point that as long as schools are financed 
more universally through the property tax 
than are other governmental services, the 
task of securing adequate support becomes 
more difficult than if new sources of revenue 
were more generally diverted to school use. 
At the same time the total cost of govern- 
ment is used as an argument for the reduced 
support for schools. It may be that the 
advent of Federal aid for schools will re- 
duce the difficulty which now exists. Most 
certainly the cost of any governmental ser- 
vice should, if percentages are used, be indi- 
cated as a proportion of total expenditures 
rather than merely a fixed proportion of the 
property tax levy. To use the latter will 
place one in the fallacious and unenviable 
position of the bystander at a Federal high- 
Way project who said, ‘‘This is a marvelous 
undertaking and it isn’t costing us a cent.”’ 
So far we have indicated several definite 
things. We have noted the increasing de- 
mand for governmental services and the 
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inereased cost of government. We have 
traced briefly the development of old age 
pensions and have noted the present situa- 
tion in regard to old age assistance. And 
we have called attention to two important 
factors which those charged with school 
finance must consider. The first is that fixed 
obligations which must be eared for will 
almost of necessity reduce current expendi- 
tures. The second is that new means of 
securing revenue will not make the finane- 
ing of schools any easier if the schools must 
depend on the property tax more than do 
any other services of government, a situa- 
tion that will prevail as long as local com- 
munities must bear the burden of support 
of schools. 

To secure definite data so that the state- 
ments might not all be unsupported theory, 
a letter and inquiry blank were sent to each 
of the state superintendents and commis- 
sioners of education. Replies were received 
from about three fourths (forty) of the 
states in time to be of use in preparing this 
summary. This number is sufficient to in- 
dicate certain definite tendencies. The find- 
ings may be of interest and some value. 
States replying were Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecti- 
eut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. These states include about three 
fourths of the population of the nation. A 
number who responded included rather 
detailed comments. 

Of these forty states practically all pro- 
vide for the financing of old age assistance 
by means of appropriations from the gen- 
eral revenue funds of the state. Old age 
assistance has the advantage of profiting 
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from a variety of taxes where such variety 
Sales and liquor taxes are ear- 
Usually the 


exists. 
marked for old age assistance. 
state property tax levy is smaller than the 


local property tax levy and is less subject 


to restriction. 

The amounts expended for old age assis- 
tance in the various states (both state and 
Federal funds included) range from 5 to 
25 per cent. of the amount expended for 
schools. The usual expenditure for old age 
assistance is 15 to 20 per cent. of the expen- 
diture for schools. The monthly allowance 
for each indigent aged person varies by 
states. If universal old age pensions were 
provided for all over sixty-five the cost 
would equal or exceed the expenditures for 
schools. 

Information regarding expenditures for 
schools for each year from 1934-35 through 
1938-39 was also made available. In only 
a few cases have expenditures been reduced, 
a gradual increase usually being noted for 
each year. Unfortunately, the writer made 
the error of not requesting separate state- 
ments of current expenditures and expendi- 
tures for capital outlay and debt service. 
However, it seems safe to assume that total 
school expenditures have not been mate- 
rially reduced during the past five years. 

In response to the question as to whether 
or not old age pension legislation had in- 
creased the difficulty of securing school 
funds, fourteen state officers indicated that 
old age pension legislation had militated 
against adequate support for schools. Four- 
teen stated that there was no difference ap- 
parent as yet but three of these qualified 
their replies with statements that attempts 
had been made to reduce school support, 
that the last legislature introduced some 
difficulties that the fixed obiigation 
would introduce future difficulties. Twelve 
did not reply to this question. 


and 


The question was also asked as to the 
opinion of the state school official regarding 
the advisability of providing old age pen- 
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sions. Twenty-six out of forty replied, al] 
indicating that the government should pro- 
vide both old age assistance and schools. 
Several indicated that there is a limit to 
the services that the government can pro. 
vide and finance although they approve jn 
general the theory of old age assistance. 

A restatement of the basic ideas of this 
discussion is in order at this point. 

1. Old not a new idea, 
Alaska instituted the plan in 1913. The first 
state to enact such legislation was Montana in 
1923. By 1935 there were 33 states and two 


territories with laws arranging for some type of 


age assistance is 


assistance to the needy aged. 

2. With the Federal legislation of 1935 there 
was increased interest in old age assistance plans. 
With the matching of state with Federal funds 
up to $15 per month all states now have some 
form of old age assistance. This is for the needy 
and takes care of approximately one out of 
One 


in sixteen of our population is sixty-five or 


every five persons sixty-five years of age. 


over; one in eighty is receiving old age assist- 
ance. 

3. Old age pensions might conceivably inter- 
fere with school support because such an item 
introduces a fixed obligation which contributes 
to the inflexibility of the tax rate in the same 
manner as does debt service. 

4. Theoretically, old age assistance and certain 
other new governmental services will militate 
against adequate school support as these new 
services are financed by new sources of revenue. 
The schools will still secure most, or all, of their 
support from the property tax. Many people 
are “unconscious” of their contributions under 
newer forms of taxes and their opposition is to 
the property tax levy for schools. This theory 
has many facts to support it. 

5. On the basis of facts from more than half 
of the states, expenditures for schools have not 
shown any large decline during the last five 
years. However, expenditures for capital out- 
lay and debt service tend to obscure the real 
situation. 

6. Plans for old age assistance are responsible 
for expenditures, from state and Federal funds, 
of amounts averaging 15 to 20 per cent. of the 
expenditures for schools. 
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Plans for old age assistance are financed 
| 


‘ 
either by “newer” taxes or by a composite of 
various taxes. 
hy the state, and are not subject to local pressure 


These plans are usually financed 


the same degree as are schools. 
§. Old age pensions are reported to make 
fnaneing of schools more difficult in one third 
of the states reporting. In one third of the states 
replying old age pension plans are reported not 
to affect the extent of school support. 

9. Two thirds of the state school leaders ex- 
pressed as their opinion that old age assistance 
is necessary and a proper state function. Sev- 
eral indicated that there might eventually be 
difficulty in financing this fixed obligation. 

10. The answer to the question of choice be- 
tween schools for children and pensions for the 
aged depends largely on the definition of pen- 
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sions. 
tance for the needy beyond sixty-five the state 
and the Federal government can provide for 
both although such action may require notice- 
able effort. 
$30 per month for all over sixty-five it will call 


If “pensions for the aged” means assis- 


If “pensions for the aged” means 


for an annual expenditure of approximately 
$3,000,000,000 ($2,991,960,000). Much study 
and effective financial planning must be pro- 
vided before such a question ean be answered 
affirmatively. Tax education for all—teachers, 
pupils and citizens in general—must become a 
reality. Such education must help each one to 
see the whole picture—national, state and loeal. 
11. Further study of the effect of pensions 
should be made. The next year or two may pro- 
vide a different answer to the question of the 
effect of old age pensions on school support. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE FIRST FEDERAL INJUNCTION 
AGAINST SALARY DIFFEREN- 
TIALS FOR NEGRO 
TEACHERS 


Tue Associated Press on November 22 re- 
ported that an injunction had been issued by 
Federal Judge W. Calvin Chestnut restraining 
the Arundel County (Md.) school board from 
paying less to Negro teachers than to white 
teachers in comparable positions unless ability 
of the teachers and their qualifications differed. 

Walter Mills, a Negro principal, testified that 
he received $1,050 a year for service equivalent 
to that rendered by white principals in Arundel 
County who receive $1,800. 

Judge Chestnut ruled that the evidence showed 
“unlawful discrimination” in violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 

The Associated Press report states that this is 
the first ease of its kind to reach a federal court. 


THE NEW YORK CITY MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


WuetHerR English should be taught for its 
own values or whether it should be correlated 
with other subjects in the school curriculum be- 
came the central issue of the discussions of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, which 
met at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
City on November 23, 24 and 25. 


While one group, including Essie Chamber- 
lain, president of the council during the past 
year, Edna Ferber, the writer, and L. H. Buek- 
ingham, of the University of Newark, main- 
tained that English could be taught in such a 
way as to influence students toward the reten- 
tion of democratic ideals, an active minority, led 
by Howard Mumford Jones, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, urged that English teachers return to their 
“ivory towers” and teach English and not every 
other subject. 

Dr. Jones said that the program of the council 
meeting itself indicated the trend, for it included 
such topics as “international relations” and 
“standards for motion pictures and newspapers” 
as well as a sectional meeting on technological 
aids. He contended that English teachers are 
trying to “inculeate better manners, the appre- 
ciation of the movies, polite conversation, dis- 
crimination among radio programs, the analysis 
of newspapers, the writing of briefs, sales re- 
sistance to advertising.” 

Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia, in his weleom- 
ing address to the convention, unknowingly aided 
the dissidents by advocating a more conservative 
curriculum for both elementary and secondary 
schools and, in the secondary school, the teaching 
of Latin as an aid to English. Another defense 
came from Earl Daniels, of Colgate University, 
who made a plea for a more meditative life. 
His belief is that some measure of withdrawal 
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from the world gives one a needed perspective 
through which contemporary problems can be 
more clearly defined. 

In opposition to these arguments were the re- 
marks made by Miss Chamberlain on the open- 
ing day of the convention. The expanding per- 
sonalities of boys and girls is the first concern 
of the teachers, in her judgment, rather than 
subject-matter. Professor Buckingham told his 
audience that English, properly taught, could be 
a powerful influence in directing students toward 
the democratic ideal and pointed to the exile of 
authors from totalitarian states as proof that the 
dictators know full well how literature may affeet 
social attitudes. 

Miss Ferber, in a session on how teachers ean 
aid demoeracy, declared that teachers “have the 
most glorious opportunity of any body of men 
and women to carry on the torch of toler- 
ance.” She said that tolerance could be taught 
“so deftly, so subtly that the students never will 
realize that they are being taught the most im- 
portant thing they could learn in America” and 
suggested that the finer things of German, Ital- 
ian, Czech, Polish and Chinese literature could 
be “sneaked into” English courses. 

William H. Kilpatrick, professor emeritus of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, in discussing the theme of one of the round- 


table topics made the following statement: 


Democracy is the supreme regard for the indi- 
vidual—the efficiency of society to maintain itself 
on the basis of a respect for personality. 
for personality means that each person in dealing 
with others wishes each of the others to grow and 
Thus to live best requires 
Democracy 


Respect 


live as best possible. 
the education of the whole individual. 
demands that this be done on the basis of equality 
of opportunity. A true sense of individual differ- 
ences stresses the uniqueness of each personality. 
No two persons are born exactly alike. No two 
persons live exactly alike. Providing for individual 
differences means, thus, to give each unique per- 
sonality the peculiar opportunity that it uniquely 


requires to become and live its best self. 


That junior high schools should give up their 
departmentalized system of organization and 
seek to realize “certain other values as demon- 
strated by the best elementary schools” was 
urged by Frederick H. Bair, superintendent of 
the Bronxville (N. Y.) schools and eastern vice- 
president of the Progressive Edueation Asso- 


ciation. 
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Joseph Auslander, poetry consultant at 
Library of Congress, vigorously attacked poets 
“The 


poets were well aware of man’s inhumanity to 


who mix propaganda with their work. 


man before any one ever heard of Kar] Mary” 

Among the other speakers at the conventio, 
were Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, author of “The 
’ George Gallup, director of the Amer. 


Yearling,’ 
ican Institute of Publie Opinion, and Blanche 
Colton Williams, retired head of the English 
department, Hunter College. 

Ethan Allen Cross, head of the division of 
literature and languages, Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley, was elected president of 
the council for the coming year. He had been 
a vice-president. Robert C. Pooley, University 
of Wisconsin, was elected to fill Dr. Cross’s 
former position, while Helene Willey Hartley, 
of Syracuse University, became second vice- 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Teach- 


ers College, was reelected secretary-treasurer. 


president. 


FRENCH SCHOOLS IN WARTIME 
ATTEMPT TO OPERATE 
NORMALLY 


FRENCH universities, primary schools 

secondary schools were in session by November 
3, a week earlier than usual for some universi- 
ties, according to a report from Paris by 
Suzanne A. Wunder in The New York Times. 
In the face of wartime conditions the Ministry 
of National Edueation has endeavored to re- 
tain the normal aims, procedures and require- 
ments of education. Students are 


that “France is the country of Descartes, where 


reminded 


people have generally conceded the superiority 
of mind over matter, of reason over luck.” Em- 
phasis has been laid on the continuance of cul- 
tural activities, especially in the areas of higher 
education. 

About 152,000 children up to thirteen years 
of age have been evacuated to the country. 
Other children who were with country relatives 
at the outbreak of the war have remained with 
them. Barracks were built and beds bought. 
Teachers, aided by nurses, have been placed in 
charge of the children day and night, since 
there were not enough private homes to accou- 
modate them all. A census was taken soon atter 
the evacuation to determine the new addresses 
of the children and the instruction needed, 
whether secondary or primary. 

The replacement of 35,000 of the 142,000 
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<ehoolmasters normally teaching was a serious 
problem happily solved by the fact that retired 
hers volunteered their services in large num- 


Many had never taught young children 


+ 


bers. 


It was necessary to find new school quarters 
the children erowded into the “transfer” 
vions. Buildings were requisitioned in addi- 
tion to the maximum use made of loeal schools. 
The school program was shortened by four or 
five hours a week, and double sessions were in- 
stituted. Equipment and 
were collected from other areas. 
tion has been provided for traveling to and from 
the elasses, for the Ministry insists that every- 
where the children must get home before dark. 


teaching materials 
Transporta- 


Boys and girls in the secondary schools do 
not present so many problems as do the younger 
children. While the from Alsace- 


Lorraine have been transferred, those in Paris, 


students 


not preparing for specialized colleges, have re- 
mained, their schools having provided adequate 
About 10,000 of the usual 


iid-raid shelters. 


50,000 children between fourteen and eighteen 
years of age have thus gone back to school in 


Paris. 

Students preparing for such schools as the 
olytechnie Institute, the naval and military 
academies and other specialized schools have 
gathered in speeified centers for study. Fall ex- 
aminations for universities were given in many 
more plaees this year so that students would 

have to travel. The pushing forward of 
the opening date for the universities was the re- 
sult of a desire to have the spring examinations 
earlier than usual, thus enabling the next class 
of youths scheduled for mobilization to obtain 
their degrees before departing. 

Strasbourg is the only university that has not 
opened; its rare books and valuable equipment 
have been removed. 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION IN 
EDUCATION CRITICIZED 
THE government was charged with reducing 
the endowments and contributions received by 
private institutions through its poliey of heavily 
taxing large incomes of philanthropists in an 
address on November 24 by Ralph Cooper 
Hutchison, president of Washington and Jef- 
terson College, Washington, Pa., before a re- 
gional meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors in Atlantie City. 
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At the same time,-as reported in The New 
York Times, November 26, Dr. Hutchison de- 
clared that “tax-supported institutions are ex- 
panding to overlap the private field. . .. It is 
valuable to have alongside the state universities 
a system of colleges not beholden, not subsi- 
dized, not so quickly amenable to political in- 
terference.” In stating that the government is 
offering subsidies to the private institutions 
whose support has dwindled, Dr. Hutchison 
said that “those who believe that the subsidy 
may be accepted without state control have a 
fool’s paradise.” 

He also charged that there is a political dis- 
tribution of tax-supported scholarships in 
many states and recommended giving state-wide 
competitive for scholarships, 
available at any accredited college in the state. 
An alternative would be the limitation of these 
scholarships to students unable to pay tuition. 


examinations 


SURVEY OF TEN STATES REVEALS 
INADEQUATE EDUCATIONAL 
FACILITIES 

THousaANDs of children are receiving no edu- 
sation at all, others only a little, according to a 
survey made by ten states and the U. S. Office 
of Education under the direction of Henry F. 
Alves, specialist in state school administration. 
An “unbelievably” low quality of education is 
the lot of hundreds of thousands of children 
attending small, poorly equipped schools taught 
by poorly trained, low-salaried teachers. These 
statements were made after a study of condi- 
tions in Arizona, Arkansas, California, Lllinois, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania and Tennessee, 

Serious educational and social problems are 
presented by the multiplicity of small schools 
and by many small school districts. In five of 
the nine states from which information was ob- 
tained, one-teacher schools numbered 25,000 or 
over one half of the total in each state. Mr. 
Alves stated that “it is practically impossible to 
provide in a one-teacher school the edueational 
offerings essential for a well-balanced school 
program.” 

Some school districts are so small that if all 
pupils in the area attended one school, that 
school would still not be of sufficient size to be 
educationally efficient. While all the states con- 
sidered authorize elementary and_ high-school 
education, many school districts limit their of- 
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ferings to the elementary level. In_ Illinois, 
nearly 11,000 school districts offer only elemen- 
tary work. The same condition exists in eight 
of every ten districts in Oklahoma, seven of 
ten in Arkansas and Pennsylvania and four of 
every ten in Ohio and Tennessee. Attendance 
in high schools in other districts is discouraged 
in some instances by the lack of adequate trans- 
portation facilities, 

The chief weakness in provisions for school 
reorganization lies in the faet that responsibil- 
ity is not assigned to specified agencies for 
planning such reorganization. 


A significant relationship of the size of 
schools to “teaching personnel, educational of- 
effeetiveness of educational ef- 


ferings and 


forts” was reported. In Arkansas, 37 per cent. 
of the teachers in large schools are college grad- 
uates; in small schools the percentage is only 
four. In Tennessee, 65 per cent. of the teachers 
in one-teacher schools receive salaries of sixty 
dollars a month as compared with 9 per cent. in 


Mr. Alves 


states that the small schools are not only ineffi- 


schools with ten teachers or more. 
cient but also expensive. 

The survey recommended the reduction of the 
total number of schools and administrative units 
in Arizona from 434 to 29; in Arkansas, 3,134 
to 75; in California, 3,062 to 296; in Ohio, 
1,593 to 734, and in Tennessee, 174 to 95. 

Mr. Alves was assisted by three project con- 


Archibald W. 


project director, John Guy Fowlkes, professor 


sultants: Anderson, assistant 
of edueation, University of Wisconsin, and 
Edgar L. Morphet, Florida State Department 


of Publhe Instruetion. 


THE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMIS- 
SION’S PROPOSED PROGRAM 
FOR UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 

REFUTING the belief that a war boom will solve 
all our employment problems, including those of 
Youth 
the American Council on Edu- 


the unemployed youth, the American 
Commission of 
cation stated in a recent report that “the con- 
tinued pressure of unemployment on youth, in 
the midst of a war boom, will add to the danger 
of drifting into active participation in the war.” 

To avert this contingency the commission sug- 
gested that “every young person who does not 
desire to continue in school after sixteen, and 


who can not get a job in private enterprise, .. . 
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be provided under publie auspices with employ 


This 


government. 


ment in some form of service.” would 


necessitate aid from the federal 


While such a policy would entail additions ¢¢ 
the federal budget, the commission does not he. 


lieve the expenditure for each worker woy)d 


exceed $400 a year, and from this sum they 
The need for public 


assistance to some families might be lessened hy 


\ 


might be deductible assets. 


the contributions of the young workers. 

Experiments in combinations of part-time 
school and part-time employment have impressed 
the commission as a device that might well be ex- 
tended as rapidly as possible in order to brid 
the years between full-time school and a full-time 
job. 

The commission does not regard as competition 
with private business the production by these 
young people of goods and services for use by 
themselves and by unemployed persons or those 
in need. Other types of work suggested by the 
commission are conservation activities and the 
construction of publie buildings. As far as pos- 
sible, public work for young people “should be 
planned with special regard to its educational 
quality superintended by persons who ar 
competent to train young people in good work 
habits as well as in specifie skills.” 

Vocational guidance, based on sound studies 
of the outlook for employment in various occu- 
pations, should be provided. 

The commission further emphasized the fact 
that, 

whether in war or at peace, any nation inter 
ested in self-preservation must see to it that the 
young have a proper chance to grow into useful 
citizens. . . . Society in each generation has an 
obligation to provide for youth full opportunities 
for vocational exploration, training and _ publi 
service. 

The commission has been headed by Owen D. 
Young since the death of Newton D. Baker. 
Other members include George F. Zook, presi- 
dent of the American Council on Edueation; 
Will W. Alexander, administrator of the Farm 
Security Administration; Clarence A. Dykstra, 
president of the University of Wisconsin; Mor- 
decai W. Johnson, president of Howard Univer- 
sity; Reverend George Johnson, director of the 
department of education of the National Catho- 
lie Welfare Conference, and Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, writer and authority on adult education. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A press release from the Massachusetts State 
Colleze, Amherst, refers to the chairman of the 
hoard of trustees of the college, Nathaniel I. 
Bowditch, of Framingham, as probably the 
senior trustee, in point of continuous service, 
First 
appointed in 1896, he has received successive 


seven-year reappointments from six governors. 


of college boards throughout the country. 


Aw intensification of interest in establishing 
friendly relations with the Latin-American coun- 
tries through education has been in evidence 
since the advent of the European war. At a 
recent conference with State Department Of- 
ficials, several educators suggested that eduea- 
tional attachés be added to the United States 
embassy staff in Latin-American countries. (It 
may be noted that a provision for educational 
attachés at foreign embassies and legations was 
ncluded in the first Smith-Towner bill intro- 
duced in Congress at the request of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association in 1919.) 
APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, 

RESIGNATIONS 

JouN E. WADE was reelected deputy and asso- 
ciate superintendent of the New York City 
public schools for the third six-year term on 
November 22. Dr. Wade, who has been in the 
service of the New York City schools since 1898, 
was first made a member of the board of super- 
intendents in 1927. 


MitpreD H. EsGar has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of the social sciences at George 
Miss Esgar, who 
will assume her new duties on January 1, has 
been on the National Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
as field seeretary in the department of study and 
as director of program-planning studies. 


Williams College, Chicago. 


Homer B, ASHLAND has given up his position 
as school superintendent of the Washington 
Northeast District in Vermont to become super- 
intendent of the Newport-Derby (Vt.) schools. 


Harry A. WANN, supervising principal of the 
Madison (N. J.) schools, has been appointed 
superintendent of schools in Morris County, suc- 
ceeding Walter B. Davis, who resigned on Octo- 
ber i. 


Tuomas L. HINKLE is the new superintendent 
of the Hazleton (Pa.) schools, succeeding the 


late A. D. Thomas. Mr. Hinkle had been prin- 
cipal of the Grant Street School in Hazleton. 

Ropert M. Dickey, since 1936 head of the 
department of geology and mineralogy of the 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology, has 
resigned to become an engineer with the Bu- 
Company. Thomas M. Broderick 
will serve as acting head of the department until 


cyrus-Erie 


a permanent successor is named. 

ALBERT WEINBERG, since 1930 a member of the 
Walter Hines Page School of International Re- 
lations at the Johns Hopkins University, has left 
that institution to join the faculty of the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study at Princeton, N. J. 
Dr. Weinberg will continue his association with 
the Page School, as he has been elected to give 
the Albert Shaw lectures on diplomatic history 
to be delivered in the spring. 

ALBERT E. NIMTz Lawrence A. 
Wiemers as superintendent of the Hemingford 
(Nebr.) schools. 


staff of the state department of education. 


replaces 
Mr. Wiemers has been on the 


ALFRED TARSKI, who came to this country in 
August from Poland to read a paper before the 
Fifth International Congress for the Unity of 
Science, at Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of philosophy at the 
College of the City of New York for the coming 
spring semester. Until recently Dr. Tarski was 
a member of the faculty of the University of 
Warsaw and has been described as the “father 
of modern Semanties.” Dr. Tarski has also been 
asked to deliver lectures at Harvard University, 
where he has been appointed research associate 
in philosophy and mathematics. 

RECENT promotions and appointments in Ore- 
gon institutions include: M. N. Nelson, head of 
the department of economics at Oregon State 
College, as acting head of the department of 
business administration, sueceeding Curtis Kel- 
ley, who has asked to be relieved of administra- 
tive duties to devote full time to teaching; Har- 
old G. Merriam, of the University of Montana, 
as professor of English at the University of 
Oregon, replacing S. Stephenson Smith, who is 
on leave of absence, and Gordon Wright as as- 
sistant professor of history at the University of 
Oregon, replacing John Gilbert Reid, who has 
resigned. 
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MarGaret F. ALLEN, formerly director of the 
kindergarten of the laboratory school at the 
University of Florida, is now assistant professor 
of child development at Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Ind. 

JANET S. EwinG has aecepted the post of as- 
sistant superintendent at the New York State 
Training School for Girls, Hudson. Miss Ewing 
is the former director of the Volunteer Service 
sureau of the Greater New York Federation of 
Churches. 

Nora BeLte Heri, formerly demonstration 
teacher at School, College, 
Columbia University, is now supervisor of di- 
Santa Barbara State College, 


Lincoln Teachers 


rected teaching, 
Calif. 

DorotHy GRAFF has been promoted to the 
principalship of the Louisville (Ky.) Collegiate 
School, the 


chairmanship of the history department. 


from assistant prinecipalship and 
Leon C. Hicu, formerly principal of the 
Great Neck High School (N. Y.), is now prin- 
cipal of the Pacifie Military Academy, Culver 
City, Calif. 
Grace KLEIN is the new supervisor of fourth- 
the State Teachers 


grade student teachers at 


College, Duluth, Minn. 

LA Vapa Reep, fifth-grade supervisor at the 
Monmouth Training School, Oregon College of 
Kdueation, is now the eritie supervisor of the 
second grade at the Southern Oregon College of 
Edueation at Ashland. 

A SUB-COMMITTEE of the Division of Cultural 
Relations of the State Department to admin- 
ister exchange professorships and fellowships 
between the Latin-American countries and the 
United States has been appointed by Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull. Members of the sub- 
committee are: Chairman, Stephen Duggan, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Edueation; Albert L. Barrows, executive 
secretary of the National Couneil; 
Robert Treat Crane, executive secretary of the 
Social Science Research Council; Charles Fen- 
wick, Bryn Mawr College; Henry Allen Moe, 
Guggenheim Foundation, and Mary Wilhelmine 
Williams, professor of history, Goucher College. 


Research 


WituiAM C, GREENAWALT, superintendent of 
the Olean (N. Y.) publie schools for twenty 
years, will retire from office on August 1, 1940. 


Vou. 50, No. 
WIiLuiAM WIsTAR COMFORT, an alumnu 
Haverford College and formerly chairman 
the department of Romance languages at 
nell University, will retire in June, 1940, 
the presidency of Haverford College, an 
that he has held since 1917. Dr. Comfort js 4) 
president of the Friends Historical Society ay, 
of the Middle States Association of Colles 


Isaae Sharpless, Dr. 


and Secondary Schools. 
Comfort’s predecessor, also served as president 
for almost a quarter of a century. Dr. Com 
fort is sixty-five years old and has reached th, 
college’s retirement age. 

Witui1aAm B. ASPINWALL has voluntarily re 
tired as president of the Worcester State Teach- 
ers College, Mass., an office that he has held for 


twenty-seven years, 


INAUGURATIONS, INDUCTIONS 

Raupy E. TreJeE, on November 9, was inaugu- 
rated as president of the Eastern Washington 
College of Edueation, Cheney. The inaugural 
address was delivered by L. Paul Sieg, president 
of the University of Washington. Dr. Tie} 
succeeds Richard T, Hargreaves, who died last 
spring. Prior to his appointment, Dr. Tieje 
was professor of English at the eollege of which 
he is now president. 

A SERIES of five conferences on the problem 
of “The State and Public Education” will pre- 
cede the formal installation on December 9 of 
Homer Price Rainey as president of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Clarence A. Dykstra, presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, Luther 
Gulick, director of the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, B. F. Pittenger, dean of the 
School of Education, University of Texas, and 
John Erskine are among the speakers who will 
address the conferences from December 7 to ¥. 
Dr. Rainey has had experience in educational 
administration, having served as president ol 
Franklin College from 1927 to 1931 and ot 
Bucknell University from 1931 to 1935. Prior 
to his arrival in Texas he had been director 0! 
the American Youth Commission. 


RECENT DEATHS 

Witu1amM RecGinaLtp Morse, co-founder an 
dean for fifteen years of West China Union 
University Medical School at Chengtu, died in 
Boston on November 11 at the age of sixty-three 
years. For the past two years he had been 
working at Harvard University. 


} 
{ 
i 
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\VarteR S. KNow son, who taught at the 
Erasmus Hall High School in Brooklyn for 
enty-nine years, died on November 20 at the 
if seventy-three years. 
EkarLE KENNETH STRACHAN, professor of 
wistry at Brown University, died in Provi- 
ience on November 21. Dr. Strachan, who was 
ty-three years old, was considered a national 


thority on industrial chemistry and electro- 


istry. 
Grorce J. Zrnovoy, chairman of the depart- 
of health edueation at the New Utrecht 
School, Brooklyn, died suddenly on No- 
uber 22 at the age of forty-eight years. 
FrepERICK HuG@Hes GAIGE, who had been a 
member of the social science staff of the Millers- 
ville (Pa.) State Teachers College for twenty- 
one years, died on November 22, Before under- 
taking his work at Millersville, Mr. Gaige was 
superintendent of schools at Lock Haven, Pa. 
(icorGE ERLE Beaes, chairman of the depart- 
ment of civil engineering, Princeton University, 
died on November 23 at the age of fifty-six 


James T. B. FisHer, a teacher in the Loyola 
School, New York City, for thirty-five years, 
died on November 23 at the age of sixty-five 
Years, 

EpwarpD WINFIELD Morrison, assistant pro- 
fessor of bacteriology at the New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women, died in New Brunswick on 
November 24. He was thirty-nine years old. 


JouN J. Preper, professor of crop production 
t the University of Illinois, died in Pana, IIl., 
en route to his home from New Orleans, on No- 
vember 26, according to a dispatch in The New 
York Times. Dr. Pieper was fifty-three years 
or age. 

Leta S. HotuinGworts, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
died on November 27 at the age of fifty-three 
Mrs. Hollingworth joined the staff of 
Teachers College in 1916, became an assistant 
professor in 1919, an associate professor in 1922 
She organized in 1936 


years. 


and a professor in 1929. 
the Speyer School as an experimental center for 
the edueation of atypical children. As a psy- 
chologist she was especially interested in the 
gifted child. Her published books include “The 
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Psychology of the Adolescent,” “Special Talents 
and Defects” and “Gifted Children.” 


COMING EVENTS 
THE Michigan Secondary School Association 
will meet in Lansing, December 7 and 8. 


THE New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools will hold its fifty-fourth 
annual meeting at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 


December 8 and 9. 


Pi GAMMA MU, a national social science honor 
society, will hold its annual conference at the 
Hotel Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber 26, 27 and 28. 


societies, including the American Economies As- 


Seven other social science 


sociation, will meet at the same time. 


THE National Council of Geography Teachers 
will meet in Chicago, December 27 and 28. 


THE eleventh annual meeting of the American 
Association of Teachers of French will be held 
at the Jung Hotel, New Orleans, December 27 
and 28. 
M. Soulange Teissier, French Consul General, 
will be the principal speaker. 


At the dinner meeting on Wednesday, 


THE twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Association of University Professors 
will be held in New Orleans, La., on December 
27 and 28. Headquarters for the meeting will 
be at the Jung Hotel. The program will consist 
of committee reports, addresses ahd symposia on 
subjects of professional concern to college and 
university teachers, including freedom and ten- 
ure, freedom of speech, policies and procedures 
of the association and the place and function of 
faculties in college and university government. 
The meeting will be preceded and followed by 
sessions of the association’s national council. 

THE Oregon State Teachers Association will 
meet in Portland, December 27-29. 

Tue American Library Association will hold 
its midwinter meeting at the Drake Hotel, Chi- 
eago, December 27-30. 

THE National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics will hold a joint conference with the 
Mathematical Association of America and the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Columbus, Ohio, December 28 and 29. 


THE National Council of Phi Delta Kappa, 
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professional educational fraternity, will meet at 
the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, December 28-30. 
THE Geological Society of America will hold 
its annual meeting at the Nicolett Hotel in Min- 
neapolis, December 28-30. Dr. Charles P. Ber- 
key, Columbia University, is secretary of the 
society. 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL HAPPENINGS 
A SMALL but consistent decrease in the number 
of New York City high-school students register- 


ing in foreign language courses has been re- 
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ported by the director of modern languages j 
the public schools, Lawrence A. Wilkins. ]y 
the fall of 1937, 154,596 of a total of 259,899 
students were enrolled in language courses, ()y 
October 15, 1939, only 148,599 of 261,358 sty 
dents were registered. While figures are not ver 
complete, a report in The Sun, New York, states 
the trend is slightly upward for the junior high 
schools. The largest registration is for French, 
which in 1939 is being taught to approximately 
65,600 pupils. , 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


A NOTE ON THE TEACHER’S JOB 

WHEN I started to teach psychology I adopted 
the motto “Thou that teachest others, teacheth 
thou thyself!” and since then I have continually 
experimented in the effort to apply psychology 
I am keenly aware of the 
fact that methods must be an out- 
growth of the teacher’s personality. What is a 
good method for one is not necessarily good for 


to the art of teaching. 


classroom 


another, and methods must be adapted to size of 


class and character of subject. But there are 


many bone-head methods which are thoroughly 
condemnable and yet persist for want of a little 


bit of ingenuity. 

For the last three years, in a elass of about 
twenty advanced students I have announced that 
in this class there will be no quiz to find out 
whether or not they have studied the lesson and 
there will be no lecture except for an occasional 
report on new experimental material. Substan- 
tial reading assignments are made for each day, 
and each student is required to bring in five 
“thought questions” which are clearly the out- 
The 
turning in of these papers serves the purpose 
of roll eall and guarantees that they have studied 
the lesson. It is announced that the grade to 
be earned in this course will depend mainly upon 
the quality of these questions. I then look them 
over and make them the basis of discussion for 


growth of the reading of the assignment. 


the next period. It is announced that in select- 
ing questions to be answered, I will pay no 
attention to those which are clearly answered 
in that day’s reading or will be answered in the 
reading assignments of the near future; and I 
will consider all questions which do not show 
clearly that they are the outgrowth of the reading 


Questions em- 
bodying criticism and originality will be favored, 


of the assignment as valueless. 


and questions are arranged in a logical sequence: 
Thus the questions which are selected will have 
the advantage of carrying the discussion beyond 
the limits of the assigned reading in a line clearly 
relevant to it at the highest level of achievement 
on the part of the questioner since the questions 
are the result of the best effort at the student's 
leisure and aid in bringing out the most signifi- 
cant issues. This keeps the student on his mettle 
in reading and in the classroom. In the diseus- 
sion the students are, of course, given as large 
a share as possible. 

By this technique I have eliminated three ot 
the most wasteful methods of teaching; namely, 
the fruitless quiz, the irresponsible and irrelevant 
questioning and the baneful pellet-rolling lec- 
ture, which is a substitute for student reading 
and thinking. Random questioning has been 
reduced to a minimum, seattering has been pre- 
vented, and the most significant questions grow- 
ing out of the reading have been discussed. 

In daily observance of the five questions asked 
by each student, one notes a gratifying progres- 
sive improvement in intelligent reading of assign- 
ments. The student feels that he has been 
examined every day, and at the end of the semes- 
ter the instructor will have no difficulty in assign- 
ing grades on the basis of achievement because 
the ability to ask significant questions is one 0! 
the best evidences of the mastery of a subject. 

I report this as one way for the teacher to 
realize his job; namely, that of keeping each 
student busy at his natural level of successful 
achievement, which I have always regarded as 
the highest goal of teaching. 
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With profound apologies to all the pedagogi- 


Caru E. SEASHORE 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
STaTE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


GUIDANCE BECOMES OF AGE 


As soon as a movement which has become dis- 
tinct enough to acquire a name of its own is 


the subject of special study, the name turns 


out to be a mystery signifying a great deal in 
veneral, but far too little in particular. 

During recent years there has been a wealth 
f activity in the field of guidance and student 
nersonnel. New positions have appeared, and 
sles ones have undergone criticism and revision. 
In spite of the fact that guidance has aimed to 
become scientific, its deepest problems remain of 
a kind which ean not be solved by application 
of seientifie technique alone. These problems 
are problems of interpretation and trace back to 
the fundamental problem of the nature of human 
beings. guidance and_ student 


personnel present a scene of considerable diver- 


Consequently, 


geney of view, variety of position and confusion 
to the practitioner and layman alike. 

Our position to-day is not unlike that which 
psychology underwent some time ago and con- 
tinues to respond to, nor that which education 
itself has been progressively emerging from. 
We accept as a matter of course that all psy- 
chologists are not thinking alike, nor have they 
in the past. We find the conflicting views of the 
behaviorists, the Gestaltists, the connectionists, to 
name but a few. Their respective positions are 
distinet yet closely related. 

Theoretical positions with respect to education 
are equally as variant and unique. We recognize 
such views as the individual vs. society, freedom 
vs. discipline, interest vs. effort, immediate needs 
's. remote goals, pupil initiative vs. teacher 
initiative as influencing our teacher-training in- 
stitutions and the methodology of our teachers. 

Likewise,(within the field of guidance and 
student personnel hypotheses are numerous. 
There is a steadily mounting mass of data, yet 
not enough is known about what these data 
mean. Too many guidance practitioners are 
groping about in the dark, experimenting with 
technique, devices, tools, methods, without hav- 
ing first recognized the essential first step of 
defining for themselves and for others the area 
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in which they labor, the fundamental position to 
which they subscribe. This is not altogether 
their fault. Fuzzy thinking has characterized 
far too much of the gospel which has been 
spread. Clarity of position has been marked 
more by its absence than by its presence. There 
has been a tendency to avoid the important step 
of fundamental definition because too few are 
sure enough of what it is or what others think 
it should be,) 

Yet there are those who have pioneered this 
area of advanced thinking. It is possible to 
recognize distinct and conerete areas of inde- 
pendent theoretical position in the abundance of 
material which has appeared in_ professional 
journals, yearbooks, pamphlets and books during 
the past three decades. 

In a recent research’ it has been disclosed that 
six broad categories of fundamental theory are 
extant. Before the beginning of the twentieth 
century evidence of an increasingly complex 
socio-economic pattern of life was becoming ap- 
parent. Rapid increases in population, the pass- 
ing of the frontier, alteration of the character 
of the immigration, the tendency toward urbani- 
zation, the multiplication of trusts and “big 
business,” the entrance of women into economic 
activity and a change in the quantity and quality 
of education itself—all these forces tended to 
produce or present manifold personnel problems. 
While the survey movement focused attention 
upon the presence of human waste in education 
and industry, it remained for philanthropy and 
educational administration to do something about 
it. By the year 1908 vocational guidance could 
be recognized as a conscious process in the United 
States, and theories of guidance and student per- 
sonnel were emerging as distinct entities. While 
the warp and woof of practice may be said to be 
a reflection of theoretical considerations, theory, 
with but few exceptions, has maintained an ad- 
vanced position over current practice during the 
years. 

In the first decade of the present century 
theory was an outgrowth of philanthropic enter- 
prise and influence, during its initial stages, later 
broadening its attack to become an instrument of 
publie education. 

The theory that guidance is self-direction, 
which dominated this period, was essentially an 

1F, A. Fredenburgh, ‘‘An Analysis of Theories 


of Personnel Service in Edueation.’’ Doctoral dis- 
sertation, New York University, 1939. 
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enterprise of self-evaluation and advice eventu- 
ating in self-development and self-direction—a 
theory attuned to meet the needs of the individual 
on his own ground. Initially conceived of as an 
advisory service to youth, the formulation was 
later adapted to meet the group needs of the 
average public high school through a series of 
English compositions and related techniques de- 
signed to approximate comparable ends to the 
individual-dominated hypothesis originally ad- 
vanced. In consequence of this theory we have 
the self-inventory technique, the vocational case 
history, the industrial investigation, articulations 
with business and industry and the English theme 
plan for vocational adjustment. The first decade 
of the personnel movement drew to a close with 
a strong, affirmative theoretical position well 
advanced, soundly documented and capably ex- 
pressed. 

Theoretical developments during the post-war 
era responded to a number of influences growing 
out of the World War, but in particular to the 
experience gained by psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists during this great calamity. The acute 
unemployment problems of youth following the 
return of veterans from the front focused atten- 
tion upon the importance of some edueational 
provision. However, educational philosophers 
may be credited with suggesting, if not originat- 
ing, the then emerging theory that education is 
guidance. 

Following the exploratory work of educational 
philosophers, leaders in teacher-training, on the 
secondary-school level, took the helm. <An activi- 
ties curriculum was proposed to replace the tra- 
ditional subject-matter dominated program and 
was successfully worked out in practice. Even- 
tually the idea of such a curriculum was adapted 
to a definite guidance hypothesis. On the college 
level the personnel point of view was advanced 
along similar although not identical lines. 

Out of so divergent and varied a background, 
was evolved the position that guidance and edu- 
cation are one and the same thing. It was main- 
tained that intelligent individual conferences best 
grow out of the classroom relationship between 
teacher and pupil. The formulation, moreover, 
implies and demands a complete reorganization 
of the present curriculum to one dominated by 
everyday activities suitable to the needs of boys 
and girls. 
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From this formulation emanates the vestjhy) 


idea, the mediating ageney function of 


the tendency to individualize education and ot} 
matters closely related thereto. 

A third and equally influential position 
guidance is making choices-—arose quite as much 
in response to the implications inherent in dempo- 
cratic society (that free choice shall be the jn- 
alienable right of all Americans) 
ings of the survey movement which emphasized 


rt 


as to the 


the great human waste in education and industry. 
The position proposes that guidance is concerned 
with making alternative choices of action and 
following through in the matter of the selection 
thereof. To be effective, this position maint: 
that guidance must involve a study of th 
vidual, the purpose of which is to further 
assist in the solution of available choices. 

A fourth theory, that guidance is distributio 
and adjustment, responds to socio-economic in- 
fluences)very nearly identical with those tha 


motivated the previous position. Advanced on 


the secondary-schoo] level, like the former, this 
hypothesis represents a synthesis of commonly 
accepted postulations. (According to this view, 
guidance is concerned with distributing boys and 
girls among educational and vocational oppor- 


tunities, and seeing ‘5 it that they are individu- 


ally adjusted thereto 

A fifth position, that personnel service is a 
facilitating agency, represents leadership defi- 
nitely from within the ranks of the personnel 
movement itself. (According to this position, 
personnel work may be regarded as helping, aid- 
ing and facilitating the realization of the aims of 
through the individual 
through leadership of the faculty in personnel 
matters and through active assistance in the solu- 
An 


position, its key contribution is seen in the treat- 


education conference, 


tion of individual problems) outstanding 
ment of the organizational relationships of gu- 
dance and student personnel. 

(A final theoretical position is advanced under 
the leadership of psychology and those who call 
themselves clinical diagnosticians. Arising out 
of the World War experience with clinical meth- 
ods, the clinical approach to guidance applies 
the techniques of the clinical psychologist to the 
solution of the problem of voeational choice. A 
refined and elaborate procedure, the clinical ap- 
proach is complete but costly and suited only to 
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ie needs of the exceptional case/ In this hy- 
pothesis we find extreme application of the tech- 
»iques and procedures of testing and measure- 
; the use of the vocational case history and 
equally refined methodology, although all 
rn theory may be said to advocate the use 
-ts and measurements and related technique 
me modified form of this view. 
Out of this variant body of theory it is of first 
nortanee that we, as the advisers and coun- 
= of youth, make some initial selection as to 
ture of that with which we deal lest we be 


Lu 


ke the blind beggar who knows not where he 


nor why. In the realm of theory, it is im- 
t that we have a starting point, a postu- 
late, an initial position, from which to develop 
ur concept. Some selection of alternative posi- 
ions is necessary before genuine progress may 
be made. It is, therefore, all-important that we 
determine what direction guidance and student 
personnel shall take. Shall it center in indi- 
vidualizing edueation, in being concerned with 
self-development, in being primarily the charge 
ind concern of the technicians, the diagnosticians 
the administrators ? 
Unfortunately, choice among alternatives can 
be decided by appeal to experimentation 
In the final analysis, choice must rest 
upon considerations which may be regarded as 
the fundamental constituents of theory—con- 
siderations which extend far beyond the imme- 
diate area of experimentation because they un- 
This is 


the concept underlying the development of hy- 


lie it, are the root and basis for it. 


potheses formulated to serve guidance and stu- 
dent personnel. It is these hypotheses which 

precede and determine further experi- 
mentation. 

That much of the literature of guidance and 
student personnel work is not concerned with 
these more fundamental issues appears to be 
indubitable. The root, primal, fundamental 
matter is by far the more difficult to attack, to 
etch out, to uneover. Matters which have re- 
ceived palpable emphasis are, by comparison, of 
Yet, in spite of apparent mal- 
emphasis, fundamentals have been sketched in 
and more or less adequately treated. It may be 
said that even during its early years guidance 
may lay claim to relatively comprehensive theo- 
retical treatment. 


a trivial sort. 
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It may not be assumed that all practitioners 
or theorists will agree upon the six broad ecate- 
gories of theory proposed in this paper. More- 
over, only a careful examination of the support- 
ing data upon which these categories are based,? 
can give a clear picture of the full implications 
of the divisions selected. However, good purpose 
will be served if professional thinking may be 
stimulated and practitioner service moved some- 
Ultimate growth is de- 
pendent upon the activity of many minds. The 
fact that leaders in the field have been assidu- 


what along these lines. 


ously engaged in broadening the scope of gui- 
past 
fast 


dance and student personnel during the 
three decades suggests that guidance is 
becoming of age. 
F, A. FREDENBURGH 
DIRECTOR, STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE, 
WELLINGTON C. MEPHAM HIGH SCHOOL, 
BELLMORE, N. Y. 


LEAVE MOST GUIDANCE TO 
TEACHERS? 

HOWEVER improved, the teacher’s part in edu- 
eation always will be overbalanced in impor- 
tance by the part inalienable from the smaller 
creature sitting there in the uncertain sanctuary 
of his seat upon the checkerboard of seats which 
Each pupil is a separate 
great 
challenge the slightness of any aid from the 
teacher, and the slight pertinencé of his or her 


is the classroom. 


changing mystery, a question-mark to 


apparent control. 

What means can keep teachers freshly won- 
dering about each pupil? About the immense 
changes often so slightly visible in pupils? 
Enough never can be done to keep the pupil 
himself to the fore and to subdue the smothering 
extension of school’s routines, repeated through 
weeks and months and years. It is not enough 
(a) to exhort the teacher more, nor (b) to 
relieve him or her of overload, nor (c) to pick 
teachers more carefully in the first place, nor 
(d) to systematize their in-service training. 

By what means then beyond these can we 
underline in practice, as well as we have done 
it in apologetics, the cardinal position of the 
learner? One persistent suggestion is to attempt 
to separate some of the guidance functions from 
some of the rest of education if they shall be 
found separable. 


2F. A. Fredenburgh, op. cit. 
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Whenever part of the guidance program is 
segregated danger will arise that those who are 
intrusted with more of its functions will formal- 
ize it, and that those who are intrusted with less 


will relax even such sense of responsibility 


toward it as they may have had or may have 


been capable of achieving. 
If some phases of the guidance program are to 


be segregated it might be done under a five- 


point program : 


(1) Each induced to distin- 


guish his guidance functions more clearly from his 


teacher might be 


other duties, and to give guidance more attention 
than ever before. 

(2) In deciding teacher selection, preparation 
and tenure the guidance function might be given 
much more weight than heretofore. 

(3) Selected classroom teachers might be as- 
signed to discharge even more of this function than 
some other teachers do. 

(4) A school employee who is not a classroom 
teacher might be assigned to perform some special 
aspects of guidance not assimilable to the class- 
room teacher’s role, 

(5) Some phases of guidance might be developed 
more or less independently of the schools or at 


least of any of their traditional departments. 


In this program point one is intended to in- 


sure intensified attention to the guidance fune- 
tion even by those who might most tend to relax. 
Points two and three are intended to utilize to 
the maximum the individual differences among 
teachers which permit some to do better gui- 
dance. 

Point four frankly faces the irreconcilability 
of some guidance functions with the role and 
the special responsibilities of classroom teachers. 
The classroom teacher may be helped greatly by 
another school operative of exactly equal rank 
but different responsibilities.* 

If a new operative is assigned to special phases 
of guidance he may be kept down to earth by 
having assigned to him those pupils most diffi- 
eult for elassroom teachers to deal with, who 
are just about to leave school or who have just 


left. An aceeptable formulation of the exact 


1 Equality of rank must be assured as carefully 
as separation of function. To be avoided is the 
tendency of certain ‘‘guidance’’ employees and 
‘administrative assistants’’ to outrank the class- 
room teacher; and of school ‘‘social workers,’’ 
nurses, attendance officers, ete., to sub-rank the 
classroom teacher. 
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assignment of this non-classroom teacher migh; 
be “teacher detailed to school-leavers.” His firs: 
duty would be a follow-up of pupils who haye 
just left kept to whatever minimum the particu- 
lar school system ean reconcile with its self. 
respect. He might follow up the bulk of pupils 
for only the first few months after their leaving: 
he would follow up longer those who leave schoo! 
This first duty would distinguish him 
definitely from classroom teachers. It 


youngest. 
would 
tend to bring him closer to many pupils than 
the classroom teacher usually can come. 

His second duty of equal weight would be to 
work with pupils about to drop out, not only as 
school now deals with pupils, but also in terms 
of what is happening to their fellows already 
out just a year or so ahead of these next school- 
leavers. This second duty will prevent the new 
guidanee worker from undue detachment from 
the school. He will bring to contacts with other 
teachers and with any pupil in the school his 
expertness from experience with the out-of- 
school life of youth. He will assist other teach- 
ers to bring this experience to bear upon al 
their dealings with pupils. 

The new operative is not just assigned to those 
youngsters; he is a school employe tangled with 
other school employes, and his indirect influence 
upon their handling of all youth is designed to 
be his most important contribution to the shared 
guidance responsibility of all school employes 
in this program for vitalizing education by inten- 
sifying guidance. 

In dealing with classroom teachers such a new 
school operative comes to them as a fellow 
This pushes 
dealings relating to personality into the fore- 
ground. Unquestionably it will tend to divert 
many teachers from parts of their traditional 
tasks. The best classroom teachers will welcome 
this opportunity legitimately to cut into part ot 
their time and to displace a larger part of atten- 
tion to personality elements from routine ele- 
ments, reducing the proportionate place of rou- 


worker with pupil personalities. 


tine teaching activities. 
SAMUEL CORNELIUS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


REALISM IN GUIDANCE 
RECENTLY I was introduced to a youngster 
making a visit to the school which he had at- 
tended before going on to senior high school. 
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Wo was filled to overflowing with his enthusiasm 


» the new school. Being curious, I asked what 


Without hesitation he re- 
nlied that no guidance was required in the 


environment. 


riculum. 

What a condemnation of guidance in that 
nior high school! To the boy, guidance had 
jeer) another boresome class for which he could 
find neither rhyme nor reason, a place of stand- 
ardized stimuli totally irrelevant to the problems 
nd needs of many students and most certainly 

this particular one. 

This is no desire to deride the good things 


The 


ry existence of such classes is heartening evi- 


which come from many classes in guidance. 


dence of recognition of the fact that many of the 
potential values of education have not been 
chieved under past programs and that new 
experiences must be provided through some dif- 
ferent medium. 

However, the moment one points to a single 
class as a guidance program, one misses the tar- 
get by a great distance. No program of guidance 
can be any stronger or broader than the base 
upon whieh it is erected. If a program is built 
upon the base of a single class, or upon a single 
counselor or group of specialists, it may be ex- 
pected to contribute to the guidance of a rela- 
tively small group—a group, on one hand, of 
students conscious of their need for the specific 
information offered in the guidance class or, on 
the other, of individuals so maladjusted that 
they are branded as problem cases and ear- 
marked for treatment by specialists. 

All this seems so obvious that the question may 
be raised as to why time is taken to repeat that 
which we have all heard over and over again. 
Unfortunately, there is need for such repetition, 
tor it is difficult to diseover many schools in 
which all teachers are active participants in 
really vital guidance programs. Just recently 
the writer polled a group of secondary-school 
teachers concerning the guidance programs in 
Over half the group 
admitted that, as far as they were able to dis- 
cover, the program consisted of a class or two in 
guidanee, 


their respeetive schools. 


To be realistie about guidance it is essential 
to recognize that a guidance program, broadly 
and comprehensively conceived, is a point of 
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view in action and that those things which are 
materially real, such as records, tests, ete., are 
merely implements to facilitate the functionaliz- 
ing of the point of view. These instruments are 
perhaps the specifies of guidance. Realism must 
transcend the specifics and view the direction- 
giving principles which dictate the use to which 
the specifics are to be put. 

There is need to realize that innumerable in- 
struments are already available for guidance, so 
many in fact that there is constant danger of 
being lost in a welter of techniques and forget- 
ting completely why an attempt is being made 
to inject the idea of guidance into school pro- 
grams. Over and over again, in our anxiety to 
find a specific formula for guidance, we have 
developed reverence for some new implement, or 
have appointed some one to administer the tech- 
nique, and with great fanfare have told parents 
that they should be proud of the fine functional 
guidance program installed in their school dur- 
ing the past week. 

It appears, then, that if we are to be realistic 
and sincere in facing the problems of guidance 
we need to reexamine and redirect our thinking 
and our efforts. In so doing, the first essential 
is that each school have the leadership of ad- 
ministrators capable of coordinating the activi- 
ties of teachers in a program which assumes 
responsibility for providing every child, in the 
growing-up process, with the opportunity for 
optimum development of his potentialities for 
both social and personal growth. 

It then becomes a function of leadership within 
a school—elementary, junior high, senior high 
or college—to aid the staff in clarifying and 
bringing into foeus the objectives of that par- 
ticular school. These become the goals which 
teachers hold for their students and which give 
direction to all their efforts. However, purposes 
are compass points and in order to chart the 
actual course it is necessary to have an under- 
standing of the basie principles which may be 
expected to guide individuals as they move over 
the course. Having the direction in which we 
hope students will grow, there must be present a 
concept of the manner in which human growth 
takes place. There is need for at least a work- 
ing hypothesis with respect to what is wholesome 
personality development and the conditions that 


make it possible. Within faculty groups such a 
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hypothesis should be mutually arrived at so that In speaking of life goals, there is no wish ; 

it may give common direction and understanding imply that pupils at any level must permanent}, 

to all efforts to aid students in their total growth. decide their future before going on to new edu 
The integrating of faculty thinking, then, is cational experiences. It seems sensible to ass ime 

one realistic function of institutional leadership. that personal goals are evolutionary and 

It is more than the coordination of records, or- all of us, regardless of our level of maturit 


ganization of courses, techniques of counseling motivated by goals, good or bad. The teache 
| BD) e t Db al 


etc.; it is a continuous inservice program based through sympathetic understanding of student: 
upon the serious consideration of pupils as grow- may help them in setting up a socially usefy 
ing organisms possessing personal abilities, needs working hypothesis as to what they desire 
and aspirations. Without such leadership, it is life at that time and in the future. They 
doubtful whether a school can have a program hypotheses will be continually changing as ney 
of guidance of any great value. There may be, problems are confronted. It is at this point t! 
just as there are now, bright spots within a school the teacher may make a great contributi: 
because of the efforts of a single teacher, but the — bringing purpose and meaning into the lives of 
program can never become comprehensive with- students through the medium of counseled sel; 
out vital leadership from the administrative  direction—a process in which the student, aided 
offices. Such leadership does not increase the by mature counsel, defines his persona] 
material cost of edueation. This is one aspect organizes plans for achieving those goals, exe- 


9 


of guidance for which the “buck” ean not be  cutes his plans and attempts to evaluate 
passed to the taxpayers for their failure to pro- progress toward his objectives. 
vide necessary funds. Perhaps the case presented for realism in g 
Carrying this thought on to the classroom dance as a philosophy of personalized educatior 
teacher, it becomes apparent that the optimum in action should be closed at this point. Hov- 
return on investment in instruments and tech- ever, to forestall the accusation of being lost i: 
niques of guidance can not be expected untileach a forest of educational clichés, an attempt is 
teacher has a concept of his responsibilities to made to outline rather briefly what might bx 
youth as being more than bringing them to the done to organize schools for guidance. 
trough of subject-matter and commanding them Assuming that the leadership previously sug 
to eat. Each teacher must view his major fune- — gested is present, it would seem wise to havi 
tion as that of counseling students through many — least one full-time person on the staff whos 
experiences and not that of foree-feeding each primary function would be to serve as a con- 
youngster, regardless of his intellectual health. sultant to the teaching staff and to coordinate 
Once a teacher sees his function as one of — the total guidance program. Such an individual 
creating an environment conducive to counseled would aid in isolating problems of all sorts for 
self-direction, he becomes a counselor in the true study and experimentation. Teachers would 
sense of the term. As each pupil comes to him — turn to this person for help. In short, he would 
he will study the student in order to gain an bea counselor for teachers. In addition such : 
understanding and appreciation of his abilities, person would be responsible for working wit! 
his needs and his hopes. The teacher will be student maladjustments which are beyond the 
ever on the alert to help him clarify his goals ability of teachers to deal with. As a counselor 
in life and to aid him in making the greatest of pupils the funetion of this specialist wou 
use of the experiences available within the elass- be individual rather than group counseling. In 
room. No teacher will be too greatly concerned — the administrative organization of the school this 
with fitting each pupil into preformed, rigid office would be looked upon as a staff rather than 
courses of study. Rather the various subject- a line office. 
matter areas will be viewed in the same manner It is apparent that, in smaller schools or 
that the physician looks to the herbs and drugs _ schools lacking funds, the principal might very 
of the apotheeary’s shelf. They are the pre- well be responsible for the functions suggested 
seriptive materials utilized after individual pupil for the guidance specialist. 
diagnosis. On the secondary level, effort should be ex 
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nded to reorganize homerooms in the direction 
hecoming guidance and counseling centers. 

}omeroom teacher would have intimate and 
ous contact with one group during its 
From the homeroom would 
nate individual programs for students based 
ion their abilities, needs and goals. 


life in school. 


Such pro- 

would be determined through the collabo- 
n of the homeroom counselor, teachers and 
pupil eoneerned. 


es would be held for the purpose of dis- 
ng students and their problems as growing, 


Periodie conferences or 


‘organisms. Few colleges have an ad- 
nistrative unit similar to the homeroom and, 
nsequently, lack a clearly defined focal point 
which to reorganize their guidance activities. 

need for colleges to seek some unit 
nalogous to the homeroom, such as a depart- 
nter, Which will facilitate the carrying 

ugh of the responsibilities outlined for the 
om. With such an administrative unit, 
administrative head of each department 
ould very easily become the counselor for his 
department. The departments would then be- 
me guidanee and counseling centers for all 

‘udents and as counselor the department head 

funetion in a manner very similar to 

Where depart- 

mental organization does not appear to be feasi- 


that of the homeroom teacher. 


ble, earefully seleeted faculty members could be 
given time to earry on the major counseling 
responsibilities for small groups of students, 
with a coordinating consultant similar to the one 
previously deseribed available to aid them in 
rganizing and exeeuting their counseling activi- 


Since, in most instanees, homeroom teachers 
faculty counselors will also be classroom 
teachers, many teachers will become intimately 
conversant with the needs and purposes of each 
pupil and will shape the learning experiences 
student accordingly. To 

understanding in light of changing needs and 
goals, it is essential to make provision for instru- 


of the assure such 
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ments to record the usual and changing behavior 
patterns of pupils. There must be present some 
means for evaluating the effect of experiences 
upon the growth of pupils as individuals and as 
a group. Being concerned with growth beyond 
subject-matter mastery, records will of necessity 
need to be more than a cumulation of test results. 
Much of the growth will be manifested in overt 
behavior in all sorts of situations. Consequently, 
it is desirable that sample incidents of deserip- 
tive behavior (anecdotes) be reeorded by all 
This 


material should be filed in the record file of the 


persons with whom a student has contact. 


counselor and become a chronological deseription 
of the changing behavior patterns of the student. 

Whether the above suggestions are realistic 
or not is for you to decide. All of us have long 
recognized the need for better adjustment be- 
tween pupils and school conditions. There is 
considerable evidence to indicate that, up to the 
present, realism in guidance has meant dealing 
with tangibles such as records and occupational 
information, with the result that as schools 
sought to meet the need for improved student 
adjustment there has been a further compart- 
mentalizing of programs. Schools have added 
a department of guidance with courses of study, 
or they have stationed a rescue worker in the 
principal’s office to heal wounds, many of which 
the school itself has inflicted upon children. 

The thesis here discussed holds that no pro- 
gram of guidance ean have permanent value until 
it becomes a philosophy of education which gives 
direction to organization, administration, eur- 
riculum planning and methods of teaching, and 
until the time arrives when every member of the 
school staff dynamically and functionally recog- 
nizes his responsibilities for aiding the growth 
of adolescents as total organisms rather than as 
mosaics in which each part of the individual 
grows in isolation from all others. 

L. L. JARVIE 

ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND 

MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


GUIDANCE FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Guidance for College Students. By MArGARET 
E. McCaunt. Seranton: International Text- 
book Company, 1939. 


As nearly as one can judge from the various 
studies that have been made of the proportion of 
colleges that are offering their students orienta- 
tion courses, about one half of all the colleges 
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in this country at the present time are providing 
freshmen orientation courses that have to do, not 
with subject-matter, but with such things as how 
Mar- 
garet McCaul has produced the most useful book 


to get along in college and how to study. 


I have yet seen for students and instructors in 
such courses. 

She divides her book into three main parts. 
The first has to do with suecessful techniques in 
a college career. In this section she discusses 
the three vital questions which she says concern 
every college student: what kind of person he 
wants to be, as a useful member of society what 
he wants to do, and how he ¢an attain these goals. 
She discusses, furthermore, how a student may 
become oriented to.ffis college situation, how to 
get information about college life, how to become 
acquainted and how to regard the various tests 
which his college is apt to inflict upon him early 
in his college experience. She points out the 
importance of planning one’s time systemati- 
eally, and gives excellent advice on how to use 
the library. She summarizes the best of what 
has been said on good study techniques, and con- 
tributes an excellent chapter on how to improve 
one’s reading ability. 

Her second main part has to do with the devel- 
opment of personality. She takes no shallow, 
superficial view of personality. She points out 
the importance to personality of developing a 
life philosophy.. She dwells earnestly on the 
question of civie values, discusses the importance 
of loyalty, patriotism, courage, leadership, re- 
sponsibility, tolerance and manages to make 

these abstract concepts sufficiently conerete so 

that many college students will understand some- 
thing, at least, of what she is trying to “get 
- across” to them. Under personality development 
also 


she ineludes a comprehensive but well- 


digested discussion of esthetic values, reecrea- 
tional values, cultural values and health values. 
The chapter on health values, written by Ethel 
M. Mealey, director of health education of the 
Oregon State Board of Health, is interesting 
and well-written. This chapter, quite properly, 
has as much to do with mental health as with 
physical health. 

The third main section has to do with the 
Miss MeCaul dis- 


cusses the bases on whieh one should make his 


student’s choice of voeation. 


vocational choice, advises a thorough study of 
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occupations and gives some practical pointer 
on how to make such a study and to work 
eventual placement in congenial vocational get) 
ity. 

Miss MeCaul has done an excellent job in spy. 
marizing the best wisdom that has to date bee 
delivered by arm-chair philosophers and reseaye! 
scholars as to how a freshman should live jf }, 
wishes to get along well with his studies in ¢o) 
lege and pass on into a vocational heaven in th: 
She shows good judgment at 


future. 
points, such as in advising students that “Jess 


confusion will result and stronger personalities 
will be developed if each student will work out 
his standards and principles of behavior . , . 
rather than wrestle with vague meanings and i) 
definite measuring rods for determining whether 
in personality he is above or below the averag: 
of his fellows.” 

While the book will appeal to a large number 
of college students, and especially to the more 
earnest souls who are eager to memorize rules 
and live to the satisfaction of their teachers, it 
is probably from instructors that the book will 
receive its most enthusiastic recommendations. 
My reasons for believing this are these: In the 
first place, I liked it and I 
rather than a college student. 


am an instructor 

I think it is a 
neat and satisfying exposition of a great deal ot 
wisdom that I, as an instructor, wish that colleg 
freshmen could acquire quickly and thoroughly 
But I have some evidence that the fairly normal 
college freshman will not find it light reading 
and may have to have it sugar-coated by an in- 
struetor who will know how to enliven it and 
make it more pertinent to his deeper interests 
In the second place, Miss MeCaul omits any vital 
discussion of some of the problems that are ol 
intense concern to college freshmen ; how to work 
out a better relationship with their families, for 
instanee, that will reduce some of the struggles 
and annoyances that constantly harass many 
college students; how to work with most chance 
of success toward finding some member of thi 
opposite sex who will prove most satisfyingly 
congenial; how to achieve an agreeable status 
on the campus with members of one’s own sex. 
These questions are fully as close to the deepest 
concerns of most college freshmen as are the 
matters of keeping himself well and developing 
his group loyalty. 
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The book is in the best aecademic—and moral- 


-+ie—tradition. It proceeds on the assumption 
- what one recognizes intellectually, one will 

that a verbal coneept subseribed to, becomes 

, strong motivating force in behavior. To some 
extent, of course, this is true. And Miss McCaul 
capitalizes on the possibilities of this by offering 
th every chapter worksheets for the student 

1 for the instruetor, excellent references and 
an impressive bibliography. 

An instructor ean do no better for the present 
shan to use Miss MeCaul’s book in his orientation 
courses. Now that Miss MeCaul has written 
‘his book, however, perhaps some one will be 
inspired to write another that is not so individ- 
ialistie in its foeus, that takes its departure less 
directly from indisputable adult wisdom and 
more direetly from the problems with which col- 
lege freshmen are struggling. Freshmen have 


problems not only as students in elasses, but 
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also as sons and daughters and as participants 
in a complicated college social system; not only 
as readers and library-users, but also as the 
seekers and sought in the important activity of 
friendship-building; not only as_ prospective 
money-earners, but also as participants in pres- 
ent love-affairs and later marriages; not only as 
students on a relatively peaceful college campus, 
but also as prospective citizens of a world that 
A book 
written from this point of view would not have 
to be supplemented by “required reading.” It 
would furnish the basis for some of the most 
any 


is alarmingly disorderly and_ hostile. 


fundamental and worth-while discussions 
student could have in college. 
EstTHER LLOyD-JONES 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL, IN 
CHARGE OF THE GUIDANCE LABORATORY, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE IQ ILLUSION 

Ay article, entitled “The Wandering IQ: Fact 
r Statistical Illusion?” by Benjamin R. Simp- 
son, appeared in a recent issue of SCHOOL AND 
Society.! The article consisted of comments on 

» of my early investigations on IQ change. 
Since his comments are repetitions of a previous 
article, to which a reply was published in The 
Journal of Psychology,? it does not appear desir- 
able to repeat the detailed answers here. 

Some of the illusions from which Mr. Simpson 
suffers are the product of his own creation. Per- 
haps he used too strong a reading glass when he 
got the “effeet of magnifying gains” from the 
use of percentiles. Otherwise, it is difficult to 
see how he could have arrived at an IQ change 
of 180 points! Sinee my article presented actual 
IQ changes as well as percentile changes, it 
affords a ready check on his ealeulations. 

Beto L. WELLMAN 

UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 

THE EUREKA COLLEGE PLAN OF 

CONCENTRATED STUDY 

BrGINNING in September, students at Eureka 


1July 1, 1939. 
?Beth L. Wellman, Jour. Psychol., 8: 143-155, 
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College have been permitted to devote them- 
selves to one subject exclusively for nine weeks 
at atime. Four nine-week terms will constitute 
the school year. Thus, instead of taking several 
subjects simultaneously, students may take the 
same subjects one at a time. 

The plan utilizes the principle of intensive 
study which has been found successful in various 
university summer sessions and in a few colleges, 
notably Hiram College, during the regular school 
year. The Eureka plan differs from that at 
Hiram chiefly in abolishing altogether the tra- 
All sub- 
jects except required physical education and pri- 
vate and class lessons in applied music will be 
studied intensively. Classes will meet Monday 
through Friday. Courses bearing eight semester 
hours credit will meet on all five days; courses 
bearing six hours of credit will omit Mondays. 
A number of courses bearing two hours credit 
will meet on Mondays only. Each day is there- 
fore given over to one subject exclusively and, 


ditional running or continuous courses. 


except for students registering for a six-credit- 
hour course and a two-credit-hour course to- 
gether, the same will be true for each entire nine- 
week term of study. 

A major advantage of the plan is the oppor- 
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tunity it offers for individualizing the academic 
work of the college. In many of the smaller 
classes teaching may become virtually tutorial. 
Most faculty members will offer only one course 
each term. Much of the time now devoted to 
class meetings can be devoted to group and pri- 
Special 


reading and projects can be arranged to meet 


vate conferences and to directed study. 


the varying needs, interests and abilities of stu- 
dents. 

From the standpoint of the student an impor- 
tant advantage will be a greatly simplified study 
There will generally be only one field 
Reports and papers will be 


schedule. 
of preparation. 
written in that one field alone, instead of in sev- 
eral fields at once, as under the present system. 
There will be only one final examination to take 
This simplification of the student’s 
academic responsibilities should make for a more 


each term. 


effective use of time. 
in contrast to the artificiality of most students’ 
schedules, a more nearly lifelike experience and 
hence a better training for vocational responsi- 


In many ways it presents 
“ . ’ 


bilities. 

The plan also offers increased possibilities for 
Lectures, 
may be 


varying the form of class stimulation. 


discussions and laboratory periods 
merged into one or interchanged as need arises. 
Field trips and visits to museums, libraries, in- 


dustries and public institutions can be arranged 


Vou. 50, No, ] 
without disturbing other classes. Visiting Spe- 
cialists can be brought in more readily and wis) 
more profit, whether for a day or for an | 
nine-week term. 

Interesting possibilities are created through ¢) 
increased flexibility the plan introduces 
times when students may enter college. 
each term is distinet it will be possible to enter 
at the beginning of any term. 
operative education” involving an alternation of 
work and study by pairs of students is one possi- 
bility presented by the plan which is now being 
explored experimentally by the college. 

A large number of persons and groups ¢o 
operated with the faculty and administration jy 
developing this plan, including teachers and ad 
ministrators in secondary schools, colleges and 
graduate schools, and also alumni and stud 
of Eureka. A program of evaluation has been 
included in the plan, less for the purpose of com- 
paring the old with the new than for the purpos 
of determining year by year the educational ef- 
fectiveness of the plan in serving individuals. 
The plan evolved as part of a long-range pro- 
gram of self-study undertaken by the college. 
Other changes are expected to follow as data are 
accumulated concerning the needs of college-ag: 
young people in the Middle West. 

Haro. §. Carison 


A plan of “¢o. 


n+ 
CuLs 


UpsaLA COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


WHAT ARE COLLEGE PROFESSORS 
PAID FOR? 

WHEN he has access to information revealing 
the teaching loads of college professors, the lay- 
man is inclined to feel that our institutions of 
higher learning pay pretty adequate salaries for 
a small amount of work. Requests for increased 
funds for the purpose of raising salary levels in 
many legislative assemblies have brought forth 
at least one speech by a member who wondered 
why men who “work only fifteen hours a week” 
should be paid more. Administrators, of course, 
are well aware of the fact that the teaching load 
represents only a relatively small part of the 
faculty’s duties, and have attempted in several 
ways to gain more exact information concerning 
the proportions of time devoted to each of its 


different functions. Customarily, estimates are 


obtained of the number of hours devoted to th 
several types of activity engaged in by each 
instructor and these estimates, expressed in pro- 
portions of his total working time, are averaged 
in with those of his colleagues to arrive at a gen- 
eral picture of prevailing conditions in his de- 
partment or college. 

The objection to this procedure is that a cer- 
tain proportion of time carries the same weight 
in the final computation, regardless of individual 
differences among the respondents. In deter- 
mining the importance of different functions i 
a given unit of the institution, it is essential to 
know not merely how much time, but also whose 
time is devoted to these activities. Such intor- 
mation supplies a more significant index of the 
importance attached to these funetions than a 
simple computation of average proportions of 
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It is submitted that the salary of the 
ial performing certain duties is a fairly 
indication of rank and 
the importance of those duties in the 


his academic 


his department. 

[le present study carries out this principle 
puting the importance of several major 
ns on the basis of the time devoted to 
by individual members of the teaching 
with full recognition of their academic 
» as indicated by their salary level. 

instead of averaging the proportions of 
spent on various activities for all instrue- 
the salary of each person was divided into 
rtions equaling the division of his energy. 

amounts were added and expressed in 

tions of the salary budget for the unit 

ch he belonged. The figures thus ob- 

indicated the importance of each fune- 

terms of the amount of attention de- 

| to it as well as the type of person ealled 
to perform it. 

The necessary assumption in connection with 

: tabulation is that one hour of a person’s 
- worth an equal amount, regardless of 
the services rendered. There appears to be no 

y in which the value of each type of activity 

the institution or to society can be evaluated 
qualitatively, so that the foregoing assumption 
seems unavoidable. 

The material which served as the basis for this 
study was gathered at the University of Michi- 
gan' from responses to the Administrative In- 
formation Blank, Form B, which has been in 
ise for several years and is submitted to mem- 
bers of the teaching staff at periodic intervals. 
This blank asks each individual to estimate the 
percentage of the total amount of time devoted 
to his duties at the university which is spent in 
performing each of the following major func- 

(1) classroom services, (2) preparation 
for classes, (3) research, (4) administrative 

duties, (5) eonferences with students and (6) 

outside contacts. The returns to this question- 

naire are carefully checked and, when necessary, 
corrected in eonsultation with the person con- 
cerned. Because of the fact that the total num- 
ber of hours spent in performing university 
duties is not ealled for, it seems reasonable to 


tlons: 


| While the author was associated with the Office 
of Educational Investigations during the year 
1937-38, 
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assume that the responses represent the actual 
situation with considerable accuracy. Further- 
more, it should be obvious that no one is in a 
better position than the individual instructor 
himself to estimate the proportion of his time 
devoted to each type of service. The data, there- 
fore, were taken at their face value with recog- 
nition of the fact that their validity depended 
upon the two assumptions just stated. 

The proportions of the budget, and hence the 
significance, accruing to different functions are 
shown in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 
OF THE BUDGET DEVOTED TO DIFFERENT 
FUNCTIONS 


PROPORTIONS 


Administration 


Classroom 
Research 
Outside 
contacts 
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It is clear from this table that, on 
age, the teaching load represented 
fourth of the total amount of time devoted to 
institutional services, that slightly more than 
this amount of time was spent in preparing 
for classes, and that more than one fifth of the 
faculty’s energy was absorbed by research ae- 
tivities. Variations among the several units 
were marked. 

Similar data were obtained for each of the 
departments in the schools and colleges which 
are so subdivided and ranges in proportions 
are shown in Table 2. 

Apparently, the situation in different depart- 
ments presented considerable variations in the 
division of time among the various functions 
of its members. These data were arranged ac- 
cording to academic standing in order to deter- 
mine the extent to which these discrepancies 
were caused by the fact that instructors of dif- 
ferent ranks performed different duties. The 
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TABLE 2 
IN PROPORTIONS OF DEPARTMENTAL BUDGETS 
WITHIN Unit A DEVOTED TO DIFFERENT 
FUNCTIONS 


Function High Average 
Classroom services 

Preparation for classes 

Research 


Outside contacts 
for one of the major divisions of the 


result 
institution are given in Table 3. 
TABLE 3 
PROPORTIONS OF THE SALARY 
ACADEMIC RANK DEVOTED 
FUNCTIONS 


BupGeT For EACH 
ro DIFFERENT 


Rank 


lassroom 
-paration 
Administration 


services 
Research 


Outside 


} 


Professor 
Associate 
professor . 
Assistant 
professor 
Instructor 
Teaching 
fellow, 
assistant 


It may be concluded from Table 3 that with 


increasing emphasis on administrative duties, 


outside contacts and to a less marked degree 
conferences with students, there was a decreas- 
ing tendeney to devote time to preparation and, 
to some extent, research in the higher ranks. 
repeat that in these tabu- 
rank not 


grouped together indiscriminately, but that each 


It might be well to 


lations the members of each were 
hour devoted to a certain function carried more 
weight when performed by a high-salaried in- 
structor than when performed by a low-salaried 
instructor. 

It is suggested that the administrator who 
desires to ascertain the relative importance and 
cost of the different duties performed by his 
staff can obtain more accurate information by 
using the method here set forth, because it takes 
into consideration whose energy as well as how 
much energy is being used in each type of work 

a point which is ignored in the conventional 
method. 

Henry BEAUMONT 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
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